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These came to us from Scotland, from the mountain sections 
where grazing and rough weather have combined in making a 
very hardy breed. They have horns, black or black and white 
faces, and no wool beyond the forehead. They yield an excellent 
mutton, but mature slowly; in size they are rather small. Their 
principal field of usefulness in the United States will be limited 
to the wilder mountainous portions. Sheep of this breed are 
very thrifty, thriving under severe conditions. Most other 
breeds are not able to put up with the hardships that this variety 


Black-Faced Highland Sheep Are Always Interesting 





oe 


is able to endure. They fare well on even poor pasture, and pass 
through periods of extreme exposure even in times of severe 
storms. The tight fieece, covering all parts of the body, is one 
reason for their wonderful endurance. This is an inherited char- 
acteristic and appears at birth, newly born lambs being able to 
meet and successfully resist hard exposure. These sheep have 
been used in crossbreeding to get hardiness on other breeds, but 
in the native haunts, crossbreeding has not effected any im- 
provement over original qualities. 
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Great Success with Chufas 
"EN SCHENECTADY CO, N ¥ 


pub- 


CLARENC!I } ° 


ince my rticle on chufas 


lis iin Am in Agriculturist some 
tim igo, I |} been besieged with 
ing 'iries to the culture of this nut, 
- this story is a 

general inswer 


to these ques. 
perience gained 
through culti- 
vating and ex- 
perimenting 
with them in 
the past two 
vears, I have 
learned how to 
increase the 
yield. By adopt- 
ing new meth- 
ods of harvest- 
ing for table use I find they are much 
easier to raise than I had previously 
belicved. 

A'though introduced by a seedsman 














CLARENCE cor! 


ov.» 00 years ago, comparatively few 
nor'hern farmers are familiar with 
either the plant or its value. In the 
sovh, chufas are quite extensively 


grown to fatten hogs cheaply by turn- 
ine them into fields of the growing 
mt *.:. 

As a supplementary feed for poul- 
try, it is certainly excellent, not only 
as a good conditioner and regulator, 
but it contains far more digestible 
protein and carbohydrates than any 
other one food for chickens, turkeys, 
geese, etc. It is also valuable as green 
feed in early winter before the nuts 
have become thoroughly dried. Then, 
too, searching and scratching for the 
nuts among the earth in each clump 
furnishes fine exercise, which in con- 
nection with t>* other values helps to 
induce egg lk: ng. 

When roa l, chufas have a fine 
flavor and cor ain more nutrient than 
other nuts su’) as chestnuts or pea- 
i, besides bcing a natural intestinal 


nut 

regulator and general tonic. A bever- 
age made from the roasted nuts is 
considered superior to coffee substi- 


In flavor, the drink is really de. 
greatly resembling maited 
taste and in digestible food 
but does not cost so much. 


tutes, 

liclous, 
milk in 
content, 


Methods of Chufa Culture 


While chufas for seed or table are 
not so easily harvested when grown 
on clay soil, they have yielded well for 
me on the clay soil or any other 
However, I have found it always ad- 
visable to select sand, gravelly loam, 


sand or clay loam in order of prefer- 
ence. This has been borne out as the 
results of my experiments, having 
Plats made up of each kind of soil to 
determine the difference in yield, ease 
in harvesting, etc. If grown only for 
poultry, clay soils would be satisfac- 
tory, as there was no appreciable dif- 
ference in yield; in such case, the nuts 
should be planted early to get plants 
well started before drouth commences. 

I soak the nuts in warm water 24 
hours and immediately afterward 
plant one or two nuts about 2 inches 
deep in rows 2 feet apart and in hills 
10 inches apart, in well-prepared soil. 
This w done about May 1: sometimes 
earlier and sometimes as late as June 
15. if I cannot get at it sooner. As 
soon as the leaves appear, a hard cul- 
tivator is run through. Cultivation is 
practiced often enough to keep out 
most of the weeds. After the wide 
grassy blades get about a foot high, I 
make a trench in between each row to 
make the surplus moisture run off. As 
the life cycle of chufas is of nearly 
the same duration potatoes, they 
will be matured in the same 
time and ready for harvest I have 
counted as high as 500 nuts from in- 
divic.ual hills, but I believe the aver- 
age to be 125 to 175 according to re- 
sults. 

Harvesting for Table or Seed 


as 
about 


When the ground containing the 
crop is as dry as possible the chufa 
clumps are pulled up. The roots hold- 
ing the nuts, together with the re- 
maining earth, are drawn quickly 
ever a stripper made of a large box, 
with a narrow board across the top 


having sixpenny nails zigzaging with 
points 4% of an inch apart. The tops 
re thus removed so the crop can be 
ored in less space. The chufas and 
dirt are then run through a fanning 
4 gaill using a chaffer sieve which hus 


larger mesh than any other. As the 
chufas are green and plump, they 
weigh more than the dirt and much of 
the dirt can be removed in this way. 
The nuts are then placed in a screen 
dish of mesh finer than the smallest 


ize and water thrown over them 
When they are as clean as possible 
they are graded for seed and hand- 


picked. On account of the exceptional 
wet season last year, I could not get 
the nuts as clean as usual, After the 
nuts are clean, they are dried over the 
stove and stored out of the way of 
rats or mice. 
Preparing for Table Use 

With the chufas cleaned, they are 
put in a sheet iron pan and roasted 
over a quick fire or in a hot oven and 
thoroughly stirred every few minutes 
until the outer coat becomes crisp. 
They are then easy to chew fine like 
mashed potatoes. As all moisture has 
been dried out, the resulting food is 
very concentrated and should be eaten 
with some bulky food, as bread, for 
instance. 

When using as a beverage, the nuts 
are roasted slightly more than for eat- 
ing, then ground in a coffee mill in the 





same way as whole coffee. From one 
to two heaping tablespoonfuls of 7 
ground nuts are added to enough 
weter to make five or six cups of the | 
drink and bofled the same as coffee. 
For smeller or larger amounts, the 
proportions are the same. 
Feeding to Poultry 

As chufas stool out and form large 
underground clumps with roots having 
the multitude of small tubers growing 
on them, they can be lef: in the 
ground until after the first frosts and 





then pulled out to store in the cellar 
until used. I have found it better how. 
ever, to pull up the clumps at the 
same time as for table use and put 
them in storage when dry, as the work 
is thus much lighter. One fair sized 
clump a day to every 10 or 15 hens is 
a good supplementary feed besides the 
regular ration. Most all poultry take 
readily to chufas, although a few will 
have to acquire a liking for them as 
does some live stock for sweet clover. 
After once getting a good taste of 
them the delicious tubers will be 
cratched for greedily. 


All Prices Higher 
tL. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL | 

The grape crop in Sussex county is | 
expected to be large this year. Al- 
though grapes are plentiful, they are 
decaying at a rapid rate, and growers 
intend to gather them as soon as they 
mature. Several baskets of the early 
varieties have already been shipped 
to city markets, from here. The crop 
is expected to be at its hight in 
about one week. Some of the most 
productive grape sections in Delaware 
are Broad Creek and Little Creek 
hundreds. 

Owing to the scarcity of farm help, 
in this section, women are frequently 
seen working in the harvest fields and 
truck patches. Inducements such as 
have never been known before, are 
now being offered to secure the neces- 
sary farm help, still sufficient help 
cannot be had. 

le the recent heavy rains did 
much damage to wheat, they gave the 
buyers a scare with the resuit that 
the price of wheat has been steadily 
increasing. Wheat is now selling for 
20 cents a bushel more than before 
the rains. 

Owing to the unusual demand for 
ice many dealers have raised thé price 
of ice to 30 cents per hundred pounds. 
The price heretofore has been 2 
cents. 

All records have been broken by 
the egg laying competition at New- 
ark. At the close of the 4th week 
4500 hens had laid 72,153 eggs and at 
the close of the 4ist week 73,884 eges. 
The highest previous record was 
made two years ago, when 72,984 
eres had been laid at the close of 
the 40th week and 73,532 eggs at the 
close of the 4lst week. The record 
of the Delaware hens is as follows: 
Frank McVaugh of Hockessin, 862; J. 
Spiers of Newark, 862; J. M. McVauch 
of Hockessin 832; Park Place poultry 
farm of Newark, 832; Delaware col- 
lege of Newark, 761 (Buff Plymouth 
Rocks); E. ©. Bancroft & Sons of 
Wyoming, 761; 0. A. Newton of 
Bridgeville, 759; M. C. Price of Dela- 
ware City, 754; Diamond Egg farm, 
(51 (Rhode Island Reds); Diamond 
Ege farm (White Leghorns) 649; 
Jacob Kesselring of Dover, 646; Dela- 
ware college, 615 (Black Langshans). 
The high record for hens outside of 
Delaware are as follows: Tom Bar- 
ron, England (White Wyandottes, 
989; Tom Barron {White Leghoras) 
942: Paul Wehrle, Pa, 995; Ivywood 
farm. Pa, S78; Eliis Ames of Ballard, 
Pa, 878: Thomas Hutt of Manila, 846. 
Fourteen hens have lai@ more than 
2) eges in 280 days, three of them 
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and then see if you are not losing money by failing to use all or some 
of them. Every one of these is a leader, a specialty for farm and home and 


we'll be glad to tell you more about them. 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING—Here is a ready roofing of 


wonderful value. 


No better “rubber roofing” has ever 


been made at the price. Everlastic Roofing is ready, 


easy to la 
labor to 


and sure to wear. You don’t need skilled 7 
y it. Durable and inexpensive. 


The 


solution to your roof troubles. 


EVERJET—On every surface exposed to the weather, you 
need Everjet Elastic Paint. It is the best carbon paint 


ever made and carbon 


aint is a sworn enemy of the 


weather. There isn’t a felt or metal roof in the country 
that could not be improved by a coat of Everjet. It clings, 


penetrates and protects. Everjet is wonderful 


work and farm 


is tough and elastic. Never cracks or 
to keep this paint on hand always. - 


on iron 


implements. Its sparkling black surface 


You ought 


CREONOID—When it’s so easy to have ey ee 


able live stock, whynot try this idea. Put some 


noi 


in the barn and poultry house and spraythe cattle. Creo- 
alon and chickens. 


noid insures clean, healthy cows, 


Creonoid is the most effective lice destroyer and cow 


eprey evermade. Youneed it, 
in 1, Sand 10 





ing or brushing. 
practical for 





with Barrett's G ne 


cement. Has equal for 
— or aufing cornices. 


it’s indispensable, 


haps right now. Won- 9m 
erful in the piggery, too. Makes better porkers. Sold 2 ; 
on cans, half barrels and barrels. Follow directions carefully. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE—Do you want to add many year’ 
wear tv your fence posts and 
by treating them with Barrett’s 
is the safe, practical and inexpensive way to make fence posts, 
clothes posts, or porch steps immune to the attacks of weather, 
= or —- You “oy — = ype 
ing a liquid oil it can be app y simply dippi spray- 
expensive method. That's why Barrett 6 
‘armer. 
into the wood than any otherpreservative. Protect your 
Creosote Oil and begin now. 
ELASTIGUM—Don’t tinker, delay and experiment with the 
little “po! ——. ay have us product that .-y —_ 
re 3 not only cheap and easy, permanent. t’s call 
“Plastigam”™ because it’s a tough, elastic, adhesive, waterproof 
joining or relining gutters, sealing | 
in some now an 
ve an ever-ready handy man in future. A trial will prove that 
that trial now. 


2 resy 


oe ae 


) 
woodwork? Youcan do it 
rade-One Creosote Oil. Its use 


tive value of creosote. 


And it actually 


netrates 





TYLIKE SHINGL&£S— All that is desirable in a 
is combined in Barrett's Tylike Shingles. They Abner 4 


any building. They are fire resi 
sive. They are waterproof without painting. 


to see these shi 


Y¥ 
rccanit leastderee 


a tough, waterproof base. Pure natural slate, in red or 


mn, without artificial 
y them like slate, but they 


Sold by al! good dealers everywhere. 


Wew York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


tic io company but price. You 


. Aristocra 
better and cost 


Send for new “Money Saver “ Bookies, 


St Louis 


Cleveland Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE PATTERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: 
J St. John, N. B. 


Winnipeg Vanocourer 


Montreal ‘Toronto 
Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, W. 8. 





reasons, official and non-official, wh 

best time to spray. This booklet besent 
out the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers of the well-known 
“SCALECIDE”’ atavery early date. If you 
A my be here 

y giving the a your 

aad your dealer’s name and will re- 
Coive a copy free, Address 2... 








SEED RYE 


Carefully grown, selected stock that has yielded 

better than 30 bushels per acre, and straw 

averaging over 7 feet niga. $1.50 per 

f. o. b. Farmingdale. ample Free. 

TYWACANA FARMS, FARMINGDALE, L.1., W. Y. 
A. E. Wright, Superintendent, Box 69 











having a seore of 216 each. 








Wheat Growers 


getting best results sow one 
“HOFFMAN SEED WHEATS.” Six kinds— 
i hardy, prol 


reliable, b ° ifie—varieties that will thrive 
under trying conditions. Graded of rye. 
cockle, cheat. garlic, smut. Prices are 


Catalog and samples both free if you tell where 


you saw this offer. 
A. MH. Meoffman,tac., Landisville, Pa. 








THE JOYNT BRAND 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES 
mie eS ee 


Address JOHN JOYNT, - LUCKNOW, ONT., CANADA 
‘erences, Dun's or Bradstreet’s or Bank of Hamilton, Lucknow 











FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 
A practical manual treating on the general 
principles of feeding farm animals. A beok 


for the busy farmer can take ft up 
heipfal and 
feeding of 
live stock, er om a iarge or « email scate, 
Iilustrated. Sx7 inches. 536 pages... .$2.00 


MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF CATTLE 
first beck ever written discussieg the 
feeding and management of cattle from 
birth until dispesed of. 

phase of cattle products 


? 





Every detail of (eeding and margagement of 
p & practical and ex- 
haustive manner. It LY far the most 
complete work yet publi on the tr 
it is so nisin thet the men whe teke fa 
should not fail im their b+] 
Illustrated. 5%x7% inches. Cloth. . Net 
ORA COMPANY 


NGE JUDD 
Ash'and Bidg , 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York @.Y. 
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Most of Tax Money from Farmers 


A clear statement of how present methods work out . 


HIS article was written by William P. Halen- 
kamp, corporation tax deputy in the auditor 


of state’s department for Ohio. When the 

recent constitutional convention was in 
session revising the fundamental law or constitu- 
tion, he was one of the delegates and was also 
a member of the taxation committee. Mr Halen- 
kamp writes: “I was much pleased with the 
leading editorial in American Agriculturist of 
July 22. I admired its directness and clear state- 
ment of truth and am taking the liberty to sub- 
mit my views along the same line, and I trust 
you will find it worthy of consideration.” 


The truth was written in your editorial in 
‘American Agriculturist July 22. You stated, 
in effect, that no matter by what name taxes 
are called, farmers as producers and con- 
sumers will have to pay their share, “in- 
directly if not directly.” This statement can- 
not be denied. Practically all states depend 
for their revenue, if not all of it at least a 
major part, upon a specie of taxes variously 
known as franchise, excise, license and other 
ingenuous names, designed sometimes to 
appeal to prejudice and other times to mis- 
lead. To make this point clear let me tear 
a page from Ohio’s history. Ohio at one 
time supported its state government almost 
entirely by a direct tax levy. This levy could 
be seen by the taxpayer; it was noted on his 
tax statement, and 


instance, when the excise tax on railroads 
was increased to 49 per cent of their gross 
earnings the railroads gradually increased 
freight rates until they included this 4 cents. 
Today if you were to examine an analysis of 
the cost of carrying freight in New York 
state you would find this 4 cents included. 


F'nding Cost of Doing Business 


Every corporation doing business for 
profit, whether in Ohio, New York, the United 
States or China, have what they call a “cost 
system,’ whereby they arrive at the cost of 
producing the article they market. They 
determine the cost of the raw material, the 
interest on their investment, the rent, the 
eost of operation, the pay roll, depreciation 
and taxes. These are all added together and 
a certain per cent of this sum is added for 
profit. The result is that the consumer is 
not only paying the taxes, but he is paying 
a profit on the taxes. Let’s make this a little 
clearer. Smith & Co are producing an ar- 
ticle. The raw material and other cost of 
manufacturing this article, without the taxes, 
is 16 cents. The taxes are 4 cents, which are 


this 56 million dollars, but they paid a profit 
on it also, so that they didn’t even save col- 
lection expenses, but really provid-d the cor- 
porations with a means for collecting more 
profit. In 1902 the state direct levy, except 
for certain specific purposes, was abolished. 
In the following year (1903) the receipts 


from the excise tax on public utilities were 


double those of the previous year. By 1910 
the state was collecting $2,000,000 less direct 
taxes than in 1900, but $6,000,000 more in- 
direct taxes. In other words, the state had 
practically abolished the state levy, but was 
collecting $4,000,000 more from the people 
than was ever collected before. The levy 
which the taxpayers could see, was abolished. 
The levy which they could not see, but paid, 
was doubled. The politicians had more money 
for more jobs and the corporations had more 
profit for collecting it. The people footed the 
bills. What is true in Ohio obtains in a more 
or less degree in every state where indirect 
taxation is resorted to. 

Now a word or two as to the direct taxes 
which are levied against property, in most 
states against real and _ personal prop- 
erty and in a few 
states against real 





each time he paid his 
taxes. he knew just 
how much of the 
total sum went to 
the _ state. Con- 
sequently increases 
in the state rate had 
to be explained. As 
long as such in- 
creases were legiti- 
mate the explana- 
tion. was no trouble, 
but when the in- 
crease was to mulch 
the plum _ tree, 
the necessity to ex- 
plain embarrassed 
the politicians. In 
their endeavors to 
avoid making’ such 
explanations every 
time they wanted to 
create a new job or 


ST: 








estate only. In those 
states where the levy 
is made against both 
real and _ personal 
property the farmer 
is made to bear the 
greatest burden. A 
state essays to raise 
its revenue by levy- 
ing against both per- 
sonal and real prop- 
erty. The farmer’s 
property is in cows, 
horses, sheep, hogs, 
harness, houses, 
barns and_ imple- 
ments, which cannot 
be hidden. The fel- 
low in the city has 
large holdings of 
stocks and_ bonds, 
which can be hidden 








two, and at the same 
time get the revenue 
they wanted, they 
adopted a method 
which for its in- 
genuity, circumven- 
tion and sophistry is 
really marvelous. There was a growing 
prejudice on the part of the people 
against industrial corporations—the poli- 
ticians wanted more money—they taxed 
the corporations for the privilege of doing 
business. No, they didn’t have to explain 
the increase in revenue which resulted; 
they began, instead, to “point with pride” 
to their method of taxing the hateful cor- 
porations and “‘viewed with alarm” the old 
method of supporting the state government 
by taxing the peopie. It worked fine; in 
fact, so fine, that later in some states the 
state direct levy was abolished almost en- 
tirely and the corporation taxes were given 
another yank upward. Did the corporations 
protest? Yes, but not much; they simply 
added these taxes to the cost of production 
and collected them from the consumers. For 


Alfalfa Seeding—Not Out West, But Right Here in New York 


Here is a scene caught by the camera at Adirondack farms in New York. The 
teams with the several implements fitting soil for alfalfa were grouped together and the 
picture taken. The tools used are a three-ton roller, a smoothing harrow, manure 
spreader top-dressing the land a wagon for inotulating the soil and an alfalfa seeder. 
The outfit shows alfalfa growing is now becoming an important field crop in the east. 


added to the 16, making a -total cost of 
20 cents. Smith & Co feel ‘that -they are en- 
titled to 25 per cent profit. They accordingly 
add 5 cents to the 20_and sell to the con- 
sumer at 25 cents. They therefore collect 
1 cent profit on the 4-cent taxes, and the con- 
sumer instead of paying the 4 cents, which 
the state levied, pays 5 cents, four of which 
goes to the state and one to the corporation 
for collecting the 4 cents. The consumer 
pays the taxes and pays the corporation for 
collecting them. 

For the fiscal year 1914 the political 
subdivisions of Ohio collected approximately 
$42,000,000 from the people in direct taxes. 
For the same year and from the same people 
the corporations of the state collected approxi- 
mately $56,000,000, including their franchise 
and simple taxes. The people_not only paid 


and are hidden, 
throwing the burden 
which they escape on 
the other property. 
Reducing the _ prob- 
lem to a simple prop- 


osition will enable us + 


to see this better. Five farmers and five busi- 
ness men organize a state, and they decide 
to finance their government by a tax against 
all their property. The five farmers have 
property valued at $15,000 and the total of the 
property in hands of the business men is the 
same—$15,000; but $10,000 of it is in stocks 
and bonds. When the assessor comes around 
this $15,000 of stocks and bonds are hidden 
or moved out of the state, with the result that 
instead of $30,000 worth of property being 
taxed, only £20,000 worth if taxed, $15,000 
worth of which is in the hands of the farmer 
and could not be hidden. It is plain that the 
farmer is the loser. Of course, this is on a 
very small scale, but to get it to the pro- 
portions of a state you only have to multiply 
it by 10,000, or 300,000, or more. In Ohio only 
[To Page 9.] 
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New York has an admirable system of state 
agricultural schools. They are intended for 
young men and women who 
Schools of for one reason or other cannot 
Agriculture . go to college. While these 
schools are well attended, 10 
times as many students might be enrolled. 
The instruction is very practical, sound, use- 
ful. It is a splendid substitute for the more 
extended college courses. American Agricul- 
turist believes in these scheols, believes they 
are doing a wonderful work. We urge our 
readers to write for catalogs, and then plan to 
send a son or daughter. De this now. The 
best gift a parent can make a bey or girl is 
a course of study at one of these schools. 


How long wheat prices will remain at the 





high August level, around $1.50, no one 

knows. While reactiors 
The Vanishing have taken place on the 
Export Surplus grain exchanges, it is note- 


worthy that good price re- 
eoveries followed. These are not confined to 
speculative circles, but go directly back to 
the grain spout and the fanning mill Good 
prices to grain produeers must therefore 
make up in large part for the shortage in 
bulk. American Agriculturist again presents 
in this issue very important details regard- 
ing the shortage in the demestie erop, eur 
latest Orange Judd reports further aceentua- 
ting the losses. This, including the question 
of exportable surplus, is the shaping price 
factor. The recent newspaper talk is per- 
fectly idle about conspiracy on the part of 
the wheat trade to foolishly force quotations 
to levels higher than warranted by the facts. 
The law of supply and demand ultimately 
prevails; whether it be wheat or spelter or 
aniline dyes. 


President Wilson recently has stated that 
the public is committed to an eight-hour day 
of labor. If the public is 
committed to that doctrine, 
then how about farmers, 
who compose at least 40% of the population? 
Their business is not on an eight-hour day 
plan. Farmers work I2 to 16 hours a day, 
and in certain busy seasons often more. If 
the city laboring man, the railroad man, the 
street car man and all employees in other 
Mnes of work are placed on an eight-hour 
basis, then has the time not come when agri- 
culture shall demand rights similar to what 


Bight-Hour Day 


the major portion of the population is enjoy- 
ing? We hope that politics is not back of 
this whole eight-hour-a-day proposition. But 
farmers are not asking for an eight-hour day. 
They are asking simply for reasonable prices 
to give them a reasonable wage for the hours 
they spend and for a reasonable return on 
their investment in lands, tools, buildings 
and equipment. While everybody else seem- 
ingly is clamoring for better wages and 
shorter hours, it seems not inappropriate that 
farm producers shall be allowed a reasonable 
return on their hours of labor. They are not 
making a point of shorter hours—only fair 
compensation for each hour spent in labor. 
The public should be committed to this just 
proposition, and the very men who are en- 
joying such splendid working conditions and 
such high wages, which means increased cost 
of what farmers buy, should not object to a 


fair price for food products. This is the 
policy of fair play. It means living wages to 
farmers and fair returns on their invest- 


ment. Only through organization will the 
farmer ever secure a price for his product 
on the basis of its real worth. 


Dealers, Not Dairymen, to Blame 

In a paid advertisement in New York city 
papers the Borden company says that in re- 
gard “‘to price increase to farmers a distinc- 
tion must be drawn between those dairy 
farmers who maintain superior herds pro- 
ducing a high yield per cow and who have 
adopted modern and businesslike methods of 
dairy farming, and those farmers who main- 
tain low-yielding cows and who follow waste- 
ful and unbusinesslike methods.” In other 
words, in their appeal to city consumers this 
company wants milk censumers to believe 
many dairy farmers are wasteful in their 
methods, keep very poor herds, and hence 
the complaint of farmers in respect to-prices 
is due to the kind of man rather than to the 
price paid. 

The fact is, though there are many low- 
yielding cows, the general grade of dairymen 
is a great deal higher than the general grade 
ef business men along any line of city en- 
deavor and enterprise. Improving dairy herds 
is a proeess of evolution. The simple fact 
that it requires as mueh to deliver milk in 
New York city by some of the milk dis- 
tributers as it does to produce it on the farm, 
is econelusive evidence that the milk com- 
panies are as wasteful, as imefficient and as 
little fitted to the job as any dairyman pre- 
ducing milk. The time is coming when dairy- 
men will dispose of their product through 
their own organization and they will name the 
price and not let the selling companies 
arbitrarily fix it. The milk companies know 
a new day is dawning for dairy producers. 
They cannot save their skins by misrepresent- 
ing producing conditions to city buyers. 

What the Borden company has not yet ex- 
plained is, why their published advertise- 
ments place the selling price to consumers of 
milk at 7.9 cents a quart when they claim the 
bulk of their sales is grade B milk, which re- 
tails at 9 eemts a quart, that the grade B 
milk in pints retails at 6 cents a pint and 
their grade A milk at I} cents a°quart. Let 
the Borden company explain to farmers what 
all of this discrepancy in figures means. It 
is somethic¢ that comsumers want to know 
about also. * 


One way, and a mighty good way to make 
ready for a possible milk fight, is to have at 


home 2 good cream sep- 
Milk Preparedness arator. Thus prepared 
for any emergency. 


the dairyman is ready 

If the joint decision is 
to withhold milk from market, the cream 
separator can be put to use at once without 
loss of a single dollar. The test may show 
also there is more profit from milk in butter 
and skim milk for pigs and calves than iz 
market milk at present prices. Several thou- 
sand cream separators on farms in publiie 
view of milk dealers” agents and inspectors 
will have a most wholesome effect in suggest- 
ing square deal priees for mffk af the farm 
end. Nothing like being prepared. 





WALKS AND TALKS. 
With the Editor 
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Grass and Alfalfa 


We depend on pastures for a good part.of 
the food supply for the stock. The acreage 
in pastures often amounts to as mueh as a 
third of the farm land. Improving pastures 
means, therefore, more food without larger 
cost in production in labor. Many of these old 
pastures and meadows need lime, others need 
plant food and still others need the plow. It 
is surprising how much good any one of these 
may bring to a pasture field. 

Pastures depleted in growth or food, or in 
bad physieal condition, may be doubled in 
efficiency through tillage. And a summer 
crop to add nitrogen and humus, such as cow- 
peas or clover, or buckwheat reseeded, will 
do wonders when such field is returned to 
grass. If the soil is sour, a dressing with 
lime will be indispensable in favoring clover 
growth. 

Farm bureaus in New York have done ex- 
tremely meritorious work in stimulating in- 
terest in pastures and meadows. These man- 
agers have preached in season and out the 
value of lime and of better fertilization. 
Several agents have proved the werth of the 
bureau in this one direction alone. A little 
lime and a little fertilizer will turn the trick 
in bringing pastures and meadows up to 
profitable eulture. 


Doubling Up with Crops 


We all know the value of mixing clover, 
redtop and timothy in the new seeding of 
grass. In these columns I have urged the 
use of two or three pounds of alfalfa seed in 
every grass seeding mixture; this for the pur- 
pose not only of getting the soil inoculated 
with alfalfa, but of improving the quality of 
the grass erop secured. My good friend 
Findlay of Oramge county, N Y, has gome a 
step further and is using orchard grass with 
his alfalfa. No man has achieved greater 
success in growing alf tham has Mr Pind- 
lay. His alfalfa ereps are famous the country 
ever. He finds now that if he uses 15 pounds 
of alfalfa and five pounds of orchard grass he 
impreves his crop. The two crops mature at 
the same time and orchard grass aids in eur- 
img the alfalfa as hay. I am passing this 
idea on that other farmers who may want te 
do sq may try it out on their own farms 





Alfalfa Extends Its Borders 


Steadily alfalfa is reaching out im all di- 
reetions in eastern states. The experimental 
stage really has passed. Some of the best 
alfalfa erops grown anywhere in the world 
are raised in New York, New Jersey, Penrsyi- 
vania, Ohio and in Delaware. Im recent years 
we have heard much about Grimm alfalfa. 
A Connecticut farmer told me the other day 
that he had no difficulty im establishing this 
variety on his farm. 

The chief objection is in the cost of seed. 
When one has te pay 60 to 9 cents a pound 
for alfalfa seed, he praetices a goed deal of 
eaution, yet if good seed is secured no more 
than 10 or 12 pounds of seed are required te 
the acre. This brings the cost down con- 
siderably and is only a couple dollars more 
than for the ordinary seed. 

While some growers have spoken in very 
high terms of ‘the Grimm, the subject is still 
an oper one. The point is, one skould at- 
tempt to grow alfalfa; if not Grimm, then 
some other variety. Ordinary alfalfa has a 
straight or taproot that grows down deep 
into the soil The Grimm variety has a 
spreading root habit. Ome point to remember 
im growing alfalfa is that the soil should be 
sweet. That usually means that it should 
be well limed before seeding; them another 
point, that the sof? should be inoculated in 
ease alfalfa has not been grown on the same 
soil previousiy. If alfalfa ts to flecrish, bac- 
teria must be there.—_{C. W. B. 
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Crop Losses More Pronounced 


Orange Judd crop reporting bureau reports show heavy losses---B. W. Snow 
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was based were made of a date of 
about July 26. The cause of the crop loss in 
all cases was excessive heat and lack of rain- 
fall. These two conditions continued to pre- 
vail after the returns were made to us, and it 
was not until about August 5-8 that there 
was general relief in the way of lower tem- 
peratures and more or less rainfall. It was 
evident, therefore, that the full extent of the 
crop damage was not shown by the reports 
up to July 25, and I have secured from our 
agents reports upon the crop situation after 
the rain relief and of a date of approximately 
August 15. 

High temperatures and drouth continued 
to work great damage upon the corn crop in 
the central belt between July 25 and August 
5, and it is apparent that the damage done 
during this 10 days was equal to or greater 
than had been suffered during the season up 
to July 25. Special Orange Judd returns show 
a drop in condition of nearly 10 points be- 
tween July 25 and August 15, the present con- 
dition figure being 69.4. The loss is par- 
ticularly severe in the southwest, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri showing the crop 
wiped out in some districts, and only a very 
low yield anywhere in the first two named. 

The cause of the damage in practically all 
cases was the prevalence of unnatural heat 
during practically the whole period of tassel 
and silk upon the early crop. A _ great 
deal of late corn, particularly in Illinois 
and Ohio and southern Iowa, was stunted in 
growth, partially fired and has since tasseled 
very low. 

Taking the figures of condition as reported 
now and applying it to the experience of past 
seasons, it would appear that the yield per 
acre now indicated is only 24.3 bushels, 
and if this situation shall be maintained until 
the crop is gathered, it would indicate a total 
crop of 2,585,000,000 bushels against 2,872,- 
000,000 bushels indicated in our report of 


Augtset 1, and a crop harvested last year of 
3,123,000,000 bushels. 

Cur special returns at this date, August 15, 
show that complete disaster has overwhelmed 
the spring wheat crop of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. The present return shows a total 
crop of only 89,000,000 bushels of all quality 
of grain. It would seem that there is 
very little spring wheat this year above 
the necessities of the population of the 
three states. Nothing like this was ever be- 
fore known. It is yet too early to de- 
termine definitely what the Canadian crop 
will be, but it is easily within the range 
of possibilities that it will not more than 
equal one-half of last year’s production, with 
a possibility of being much below that figure. 


Shortage Measured in Bushels 


The wheat situation is without a parallel 
in the history of American agriculture, since 
this became an exporting country. My re- 
turns at this date show that the yield of 
winter wheat is not quite maintaining the 
figure which was reported on August 1, the 
average to date being 13.7 bushels per acre, 
indicating a total crop of 453,000,000 bushels. 

The spring wheat threshing return makes 
an average of 8.2 bushels per acre. This makes 
a total spring wheat crop of about 145,000,000 
bushels, so the total wheat crop, winter and 
spring, this year appears to be approximately 
598,000,000 bushels. The total requirements 
of this country for bread and seed would be, 
at a moderate estimate, 610,000,000 bushels, so 
that it would seem that we have failed this 
year to grow enough wheat for our own seed 
and food requirements, making it necessary 
to draw on reserves from previous crop. 


Some Shrinkage in Oats 


Threshing returns of oats up to August 
15 show that the rate of yield is materially 


tion. The quality of the crop is very good 
except that it is @ little light in weight be- 
cause of the heat experience. 
Fair Barley Crop Secured 

The weather conditions which have so 
seriously damaged other crops, particularly 
in the northwest, affected the barley crop to 
some extent, but much less than in the case 
of oats. The yield per acre has shrunk from 
the previous indication about two bushels per 
acre, the present return based upon the 
threshing done to date being 24% bushels 
per acre against an indication of 26.3 on 
August 1. The total crop appears to be about 
188,000,000 bushels, although it is quite likely 
that the figure will shrink somewhat from 
this when more threshing returns are avail- 
able in the northwestern states where the 
acreage is large and where crop damage was 
more or less severe. 

The Potato Situation 


The damage done to the potato crop by the 
excessive heat and drouth of July is less 
marked than might have been expected. 
There is a material reduction from the in- 
dication of July 25, our present return in- 
dicating a yield per acre of only 95 bushels, 
making a total crop of 345,000,000, against an 
indicated crop of two weeks earlier of 270,- 
000,000. While these figures show a material 
loss. yet on the other hand, they must be 
taken as forecasting a crop of moderate pro- 
portions, provided final harvest shall show 
that tubers have set well. This reservation 
is made because of somewhat general com- 
plaint that preliminary digging indicates a 
yield that is not in keeping with the crop 
promise of the vine. It is too early, how- 
ever, to make a definite statement upon this 
point, but it is mentioned because the reports 
are rather more insistent than usual upon 
this head. 








Amount of Lubrication for Tractors 
DOUGLAS L. ARNOLD 


The amount of lubrication required is more 
or less the judgment of the operator, provid- 
ing the instructions that usually accompany 
the engine or tractor do not specify the 
amounts to be used. However, if the amount 
of lubrication is specified it would be well 
to use this amount. 

The amount of lubrication used is often 
given in drops per minute, and in the case of 
sight feed oilers it seems about the only way 
to specify the amount of lubrication to use. 
This method is extremely unsafe, as widely 
varying amounts of oil will be delivered for 
the same number of drops. All drops are not 
of the same kind, varying with the tempera- 
ture of the oil, the speed with which the oil 
drops from the opening, the shape of the 
opening, the size of the opening, as well as 
the nature of the bore of the opening, that 
is, whether it be rough or smooth, and it is 
for this reason the writer believes that the 
only safe way to specify the amount of lubri- 
cation a bearing should have is in cubic centi- 
meters or gallons for a given length of 
time. 

As much care should be given not to feed 
an excess of lubrication as there is feeding 
too little. Not only is the use of too much 
oil expensive and a needless waste, but it 
fauses a very dirty looking place around the 


engine, offering a ready collector for dirt of 
all kinds, which in the end may prove very 
detrimental in that it is liable to work into 
some bearing, causing it to be destroyed at 
the most unexpected time. Oil should not be 
f-d in such quantities that it runs out of the 
ends of the bearings, causing an untidy look- 
ing placé. Grease is much more satisfactory, 
as any excess in the amount fed is readily 
noticed, and it is therefore easier to keep the 
place around the engine clean. 

Every safeguard against dirt getting into 
your lubricant should be used. The con- 
tainers should be kept in a clean place tightly 
covered. Covers should be cleaned off before 
removing from the container. When the 
cover has been removed from the container 
it should be placed in a clean place and im- 
mediately replaced on the container <s soon 
as the necessary amount of lubricant has been 
secured. Funnels with fine screens should 
be used when filling lubricators. In filling 
grease cups care-should be taken to see that 
no dirt gets into the grease, it being well to 
clean the cup and the part around the cup 
thoroughly before taking the cap off, to guard 
against any dirt getting into the cup or the 
grease passage. 


Large Disk Is Best—The straight-edge disk 
as well as the cutaway and spading disk are 
sold: in different sizes. With _ high-priced 
labor and large farms, the size depends upon 


the number of horses available. The _ effi- 
ciency of the farm help can be vastly in- 
creased if a larger number of horses are used. 
The 14-inch disk will, however, have far 
greater penetrating power than the 20-inch 
disk. The disks will cut up the soil in far 
better shape when smaller in size, although 
the draft will be greatly increased. The 
larger disk is far lighter of draft, although 
it has a tendency to run over the surface 
The disk with seven to 10 coulters is used 
most extensively. A seven-coulter disk is 
sufficiently large for four horses, and with a 
10-coulter more horses are necessary. 





Life Tables—Government experts have 
been studying death rates and expectation of 
life at all ages for people living in New York, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The basis of the popula- 
tion was taken for 1910 and the mortality for 
the three years, 1909, 1910 and 1911. Aec- 
cording to these studies, the a erage expec- 
tation of life at birth for males is 49.9 years; 
for females 53.2 years. For white males 50.2 
years; for white females 54.2 years. For 
native white males, 50.6 years; for native 
white females, 54.2 years. For negro 
males 34.1 years, and for negro females 37.7 
years. Females are thus longer lived than 
males to the extent of more than three 


years. 
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Doings at Coming Fairs 


For the past five years over 1) 
farm boys from all parts of New York 
state have had a week of instruction 
each year in practical agriculture as 
guests of the New York state fair. 
Special attention will be paid to pragti- 

i| demonstrations in the various ex- 
hibits throughout the fair grounds at 
this year’s camp, September 11 to 16 
For the afternoon work the boys will 
be divided into squads of from 20 to 
25, and under the direction of a 
trained specialist will visit the dairy 
»xhibi the various animal exhibits, 
forest exhibits, etc. They will go 
through, so far as possible, practical 
demonstrations connected with these 


various exhibits. 
The Maryland state fair which takes 
Timonium, Md, September 5 
» *% holds much in promise for the 
’ season. The fair association 
reqn that all exhibits must be the 
property of the exhibitor, every one of 
whom must buy a membership ticket. 
Associ:tion shareholders are not re- 
quired to buy membership tickets. 
Hay straw and water will be fur- 
nished live stock, without charge, also 
crain for poultry from the opening 
ley until the close of the fair. The 


grounds will be opened for the recep- 
tion of live stock and other articles for 
exhibit, on September 4 at Sa m. The 
morning of September 5 is the last day 
on which animals or exhibits will be 
received by the fair officials. A choice 
list of premiums is provided. 

One of the new features 


at the 


Trenton interstate fair, September 25 
to 20, will be a day nursery for chil- 
dren. A modest structure will be 


placed conveniently on the grounds as 
a resting station for the’ children. 
Competent attendants will take charge 
of the tots for the parents, who can 
feel perfectly certain of their safety. 

Dr H. A, Surface, Pennsylvania state 
zoologist, has instructed his inspectors 
to prepare exhibits of fruit to be 
shown at the different Pennsylvania 
fairs from the “model orchards” under 
the supervision of the department of 
agriculture. 


Auction Sale at Fair 


The Clinton county agricultural so- 
ciety, holding its fair at Plattsbursg, 
N ¥, September 4 to 8, has instituted 
un auction sale for three days of the 
fair. Wednesday will be sheep and 
swine, Thursday horses, and Friday 
any exhibits from the halls. On any 
days after the regular anction any- 
thing else brought in may be placed 
on sale. Pres E. F. Botsfords writes: 
“We shall have school, athletic and 
ford day, butter fat contest conducted 


by the superintendent of the farm bu- 
hibits of apples by the county 


roau, e*% 

fruit growers’ association, live stock 
by the county breeders’ association, 
motor cycle races, cavalry and infan- 
try drill, and preparedness drill by the 
Macabees rifles. 

Carrying out its plans to have its 
exhibits of educational interest and in- 
struction for those in attendance at 
the interstate fair, September 25 to 29 
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for the judging of dairy 
rangements are also being made for 
the placing .f a ring where the sheep 
and swine may be judged Exhibitors 
and interested breeders will thus have 
an opportunity to observe the animals. 
Hints on judging and handling cattle 
should be picked up easily 

More Horses Fintered The pros- 
pects for this year's state fair are bet- 
fer than last, at which time we had 
more horses than were ever quartered 
on a half mile track. Judging from 
the entries in our stake races, we will 
have more horses this year, which al- 


ready exceed entries of 1915 by 10%. 
Withdrawals after second payments 
are fewer than last year. With favor. 
able weather conditions 1916 will be 
the banner Ohio state fair.—[{C. Lh. 
Patterson, Board Member. 
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Susquehanna, Harford. 
Susquehanna, Lawton, 


8 7-8 
Tioga, Westfield, 

12-15 
Tioga, Mansfield, 

19-22 
Union, Lewisburg, 

17-20 
Venango, Oil City, N 6-8 
Warren, Warren, 8 5-8 
Wayne, Honesdale, ¢. 


Westmoreland, Youngs. 
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Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 

i) 19-2 9° 
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York, Hanover, 8 12-15 
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New York State 
Agricultural and Industrial 
EXPOSITION 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


i, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1916 


Truli Representative of Great icultural Interests of the 
Empire State. No Progressive Farmer Can Afford to Miss It. 
Greatest Opportunity Ever Offered Those Who Want to Ad- 
vance in Agricultural Industry. Study the State Fair and Learn 
the Lessons It Teaches. 

The Agricultural Machinery Exhibit Most Complete in the 
Land. Dairy Machinery in Operation Daily. Demonstrations 
and Lectures by Leading Authorities in the Various Branches 
of Agriculture. 

Entries already received and exhibition space taken by manu- 
facturers of Agricultural Implements assures the largest and 
best exhibition ever held by the New York State Fair. 


Attend the Fair and see the finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine 
and Poultry in the World. . 

Great Display of Fruits, Flowers, Farm Produce. 

Farm Boys’ Camp. Farm Girls’ Camp. Daily Concerts by 
Famous Band. Unequalled Outdoor Horse Show. Grand Cir- 
cuit Races. Biggest Dog Show in State. Daily Flights by 
World’s Greatest Aviator. Ka-Noo-No Karnival Provides Free 
Evening Entertainment During the Week. For further infor- 
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Allegany, Cuba, 8 19-2: 
Broome, a 
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Cattaraugus, Olean, 8 
Chenango, Greene, 8 
Clinton, Fase, 
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ong Walton, 
Erie. ug. 8 
Erie. Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation, S 19-22 
Essex, Westport, 8 12-15 
Franklin, Malone, 


Genesee, Batavia, 


Jefferson, Cape Vincent, 
8 12-15 


Livingston, Avon, 8 27-30 
Livingston, Hemlock, 


O 4-6 
Livingston, Caledonia, 
O 11-13 
Madison, Brookfield, 
8 19-21 
Madison, Morrisville. 
8 6-9 
Monroe, Brockport, 
A 30-9 2 
Monroe, Rochester, 
8 4-9 


Montgomery, Fonda, - 

New York, New York, 
8 26-28 

Niagara, Lomipen, 


8 13- + 
Oneida, Rome, 
Oneida, Vernon 8 8. 28 


Ontario, Canandaigua 
8S 21.9% 
Ontario, Reeds Corners 
A 31-8 2 
Ontario, Naples, 8 12-14 
Orleans, Albion, ¥ 6-9 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 
85.7 
Otsego. Morris, o24 
Otsego, Oneonta. 8 18-21 


Otsego. Richfield oe. 


Ques Mineola, 3 26-50 
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Rockland, Orangeburg. 


Rockland. New City. 
A 30-8 2 
St Lawrence, Ogdensburs. 
8 19-22 
St Lawrence, Potsdam, 
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Good for a 
eneratlion 


The first RU-BER-OID root 
was laid nearly 25 years ago. 


It was a novelty. 
But it made good. 


RU-BER-OID became the stand- 
ard prepared roofing. 


Time has proved it the best and 
least expensive of all roofings. 


RU-BER-OID roofs laid more 
than 20 years ago are still giving 
good service. Many of them have 
not cost one penny for repairs. 
You can distinguish genuine RU-BER- 
OID from imitations by the “ Ru-ber-oil 
nan” on the wrapper. 

Your dealer will show you RU-BER-OID 
in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


574 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingics, Amiwut Wall 
Board, and Impervite W: tor Concrete 

(Vader License 


Tee _Paraffine Paint Co., San 
The Standard Paint Co. of canada, ti Limited, Montreal 


BUILDING SUSGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this lst will 
be sent you free. Write your name and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are plenning. 

Roofing a Home 
Buliding a Poutiry House 
Building 2 Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
uiiding Your Own Garage 
vering Your Factory 
tic Roofs 


weet Pronounced RU: as..in RUBY. 


2U-BER-OIL 


(ae teSS MORE --WEARS  itabaneg® 


THE STANDAND PAINE CON RANY, 
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EMM mm 

Motor Car Ten Miles Away to about $40 a year, the annual tax, 


E. C. WEATHERBY, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥ 

Whether an automobile is a neces- 
sity on the farm depends greatly upon 
one’s location. Located as we are, 
nearly 10 miles from a city, with no 
means of transportation, we have 
found the automobile very valuable in 
helping to make life on the farm 
more. profitable and pleasant. In 
selecting a car we chose one of the 
light ytpe, low-priced cars, which, af- 
ter running three seasons, has proved 
itself economical in gasoline con- 
sumption, wear on tires and general 
depreciation. 

Figuring gasoline and oil used, 
tires bought, and broken parts re- 
placed during the past two seasons it 
has cost a little less than 2 cents a 
mile to run the car. We live in a 
hill country where gasoline consump- 
tion would be the maximum, per mile. 

Uses Car in Business 


The value of a car to one’s business 
on the farm is hard to estimate be- 
cause you can never tell when you 
will need it most. The other day while 
cutting. wheat we broke a support 
rod to the binder, which it was neces- 
sary for a blacksmith to fix. By 
using the car the part was repaired 
and the binder going again inside of 
an hour, when it would have taken 
at least three hours if we were to 
have driven a horse. 

In a busy season, with expensive 
help to keep busy, “time lost means 
dollars lost.” In the fall during the 
fair season the car transports a com- 
plete vegetable exhibit to the local 
fairs. It also is a means of supply- 
ing the local market with fresh vege- 
tables. If the feed supply becomes 
low and all the horses are busy, it’s 
no disgrace to the car te skip down 
to the local feed mill, bringing home a 
lead of 600 pounds of feed. As a 
means of quick transportation a car 
proves its value. 


Betters Social Conditions 


To the young man or woman liv- 
ing on the farm who has enjoyed the 
opportunity of higher education the 
automobile, in a measure, satisfies 
their craving for better social ad- 
vantages. Yes, fathers and mothers 
enjoy the car equally as well. Diver- 
sion makes work seem easier and by 
using the car it is easier to enjoy the 
a of church, rural gather- 
ings and our city folks. These things 
may not be necessary, but they make 
for better husbandmen. 

I think for those who live back 
from the markets and social points it 
is a business proposition rather than 
an expensive luxury to invest in a car 
that is efficient and economical to 
run, but never mortgage the home 
to do so. 





Operating Cost of Autos 
J. ARTHUR REID, PENNSYLVANIA 

The statements “my car costs only 3 
cents a mile to run,” and “I have run 
my car six months without any ex- 
pense save for gasoline and oil,” are 
often heard. The motorist has almost 
acquired the same reputation as the 
fisherman. It is seldom, however, that 
the man who is contemplating buying 
an auto can get any authentic infor- 
mation of the actual cost of running a 
car. In my opinion, the car is not 
made that will run at a cost of 3 or 4 
cents a mile, Automobile owners often 
arrive at a low operating cost per mile 
by only including the gasoline, oil and 
tires in their figures. Such estimates 
are misleading. The cost of running a 
four-cylinder, 25-horse power car will 
be about like this: 
TWENTY-FIVE PASSENGER AT 7 CENTS 


Gasoline and oil, cost, p mile,..... 2 cents 
doomee tandnd Cost ‘D mile....cs0e0 3 “ 
Depreciation, p 


eeeeeee ese 1% “4 









To this must ‘be added the interest 
a the. inyestment, which will amount | 
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imsurance, garage expense and miscel- 
laneous expenses, making the total 
mile cost about 9 cents. This cost will 
vary, however, according to the car 
and the care taken by the driver. On 
a new car the depreciation for the first 
1000 miles will also be much greater. 
A car costing $600 will depreciate in 
value to the extent of $150. 

One of the larger four-cylinder cars, 
or a light weight six, will cost from 9 
to 12 cents a mile to run. The larger 
cars of from six to 12 cylinders will 
cost from 12 to 20 cents a mile. These 
figures may not look so attractive as 
those presented by automobile sales- 
men, but they are accurate and cover 
every expense that is likely to be con- 
nected with the operation of the car. 





Market Day Proposed 
Cc. F, MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

Direct sales of country produce in 
Oneonta, Otsego county, N Y, is gain- 
ing encouragement of public senti- 
ment. The chamber of commerce is 
urging the founding of an open mar- 
ket, inexpensively conducted. It has 
had a committee trying to ascertain 
the extent of the benefits to be de- 
rived, and to find out its chances of 
popular support. Inquiries brought out 
favorable facts concerning advantages 
from direct markets in various other 
places where the scheme has. been 
tried. That conclusive action toward 
the establishment of a public market 
in Oneonta is now up to farmers and 
truck men in _ its vicinity is the 
opinion of the committee. 

Through the farm bureaus of Ot- 
sego and Delaware counties, an effort 
is being made to put this market 
proposition squarely before the farm- 
ers and truckmen of the two counties. 
There is a~half-formed idea of in- 
cluding dairy products in later plans 
if work on other lines succeeds. Ad- 
vantages to these counties as a whole 
would come from _ profitable en- 
couragement to grow more and bet- 
ter marketable fruits and vegetables. 
The locality would become more self- 
sustaining, less of the people’s in- 
come leaving for the purchase of 
produce from a_ greater’ distance. 
Better living at less expense would be 
brought within reach of folks in 
moderate circumstances. 

Individuals always deliver con- 
siderable quantities of farm produce 
from door to door in Oneonta, but at 
extravagant loss of time. One farmer 
seldom goes to town without taking 
meat to sell by the quarter, dressed 
chickens, apples, potatoes, or other 
eatables. He has built up a line 
of comparatively steady custom, but 
has been a long time in doing so. 
Often one member of the family must 
go ahead of the wagon to take orders, 
and another follow, delivering the 
porduce. Time saving would be an 
economy of regular sales days and a 
market square, 


Oral Lease Terms 

The owner of certain woodland leased 
it with the understanding the tenant 
should have three crops from all land he 
cleared, but the owner reserved the right 
to clear it himself, in which case the 
tenant is to have but two crops. The 
contract was oral. The owner cleared 
all of the land, but the tenant claims 
three crops. Is he entitled to three? 
[W. K. M., West Virginia. 

He is entitled to the number agreed 
upon and no more. As the tenant 
has not a written lease he is only a 
tenant at will and can be evicted at 
any time in the usual manner. 


Settling With Administrator 

A person states the amount of an 
estate in which he has an interest and 
wishes to be informed as to the amount 
for which he should settle with the 
administrator?—[G. A., New York. - 

Am unable to state the amount to 
which the person is entitled as all 
debts and expehses of administration 
must be paid before the heirs get 
anything. He is not obliged to settle 
with the administrator for any 
amount less than that to which he is 
entitled. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 








Does pe Workmen’s cqmponaation 
act apply to farmers?—[S. J. S., Penn- 
sylvan 
, Tt does, 





At the Fair— 
KODAK 


Get pictures of all the things that interest you. The prize 
winning horses and cattle and sheep and hogs—pictures of 
machinery and whatever may help you in your farming. 

Yes and pictures of the friends you meet at the fair, and the 
incidents in coming and going. There’s a worth while album 
full-of Kodak pictures on every such trip. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new 2C Kodaks and 2C Brownies. 
The pictures are 2% x 4% and these cameras are right up to the minute. 
The have all the worth while new features and make pictures of the szze and 
shape you want at alow cost. They sell at $9.00 to $19.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
447 State St., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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My new 100 page fall bargain book 

just off the press and ready to mail! 

Py ta gegen edition o: = big 
al tS ur toda ay ‘on 





Inde of fare Spreaders, oar on 1917 12-20 h. p. Tractor, all 
kinds of farm machinery, ensilage cutters, power 

cessories, grinders, buggies, wagons, harness, fencing, roof- 
ing, saddles, automobiles, stock tanks, auto accessories, sew- 
, ng machines, household goods, carpets, surniture, complete 
line of clothing for every member of the family. I want 
you to have your copies! Drop a postal today. Let 
these two great bag guide your fall_buying and they will 
one yeu a Se oe . Remember. Galloway is manufac 
turing he 


ENGINES---SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS—-TRACTORS 


As well as many lines of general marchandice which are sold direct 
from veh = you at one small — t. These s tell truth about Gal- 
ary Cream Separators.They give Gasoline Engine Secrets and F 

The toll t bow and why the Galtoway Manure Spreaders are built better oa 5 sold for less money. 
y ibe my new 12-20 h. p. tractor, A copy of each book should be in your hands even if 
*34°° 60 you are , ior in the 2 market or r single thing. Printed in four colors and handsomely illus- 

wa ir ir jes to Wi 

ALLOWAY. ' Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY , 
BOX 347 | WATERLOO, ow, FARM IMPLEMENT ee ~ dena er uted 


Engines of all sizes Then pOOkSs et 
from 1 3-4to 16 h fully'deserie dl the ySNs 
7 * i Aolohd ) - models o: 
p. heavy duty mo- {J ») Galloway's a 
y movs wore 
don't 
bry a spread- 
er fany kind 
unti! you ios 
seen these 
books. 
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Free Ca Catalog ': in colors explains 


ow you can save 
, money on Farm irrucle or Road 
a Wagons, also steel oe wood wheels to fig 
Ly any running 
gear. Send for 
it today 


Eiactric Wheel co. 
2 Elm St.,Quiney,tit, 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
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Waterproof 


When out hunting you always run 
a chance of getting your shells wet, 
Before starting out this year, test 


the waterproofing of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, selle 5 
ing American Agriculturist to the |= 

Gs) BLACK SHELLS farmers. = 
Smokeless and Black Powders = 


2 





The work is pleasant and 
xighly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for edvancement. 


You can have sample Black Shells free 
for thistest and for other tests we wil! tell 
you about. 

Write your name and address and also 
that of your ammunition dealer onthe mar- 
gin of this advertisement. Tear out the 
advertisement and send it tous. We will 
send you directions for making the testand 
an order on your dealer for 3 shells, 
from his stock. The information you wi 












We want a man who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend, and do 
not care to hear from triflers or 














get will make your next hunt a one. = ° 
=|| men who only want spare-time 
250 Tents Bellding Nee eck Ctey =| work, or who wish to carry our 
= publication as a side line. 
=| WRITE quickly, telling all 
=|} about yourself and experience. 
ee, Keren te, -26 =| Address 
SS ‘and do hard ap = 
sien, Good treet? tsct: Up-to-date de: Bama | || OMNGE UOP AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Es pe 136 to 22 H-P. eat Ea C 315 4th Avenue, New York City 
10 Year Guarantee. 
i OTTAWA MAN 
; nbls Bo tiaras Emm mn Ut 
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Domestic Cabbage Seed 

M. G. F.. NEW YORK 4 
For a number of years the Reed 
brothers in Cortland county, N /Y, 
have raised cabbage seed from 
very carefully selected for resistance 
to disease, general vigor and an extra 
hard, close head. No expensive 
machinery is required for this work, 
the details being evolved to meet the 
requirements as the business has 
grown. Their seed sells at $4 a 
pound, and is put up in pound and 
half-pound muslin bags, each bearing 
recommendations for preparation of 
seed bed, setting of plants, fertilizing 
and care of crop. 

The farm of G. H. Hyde demon- 
strates superiority of this stain. 
Last year Mr Hyde had a very large 
field. The soil was excellent and well 
prepared, with perfect uniformity as 
to drainage, fertility and humus. Half 
was planted to cabbage grown from 
the best grade of imported Danish 
seed, the other with the home-grown, 
pedigreed stock. Conditions were 
identical, yet the former half of the 
field went down with stump rot and 
black heart, while the other half was 
practically free from any disease 
whatsoever. 

A near-by grower was 
secure cnough of the 
seed to plant his nine-acre field last 
spring. He reports that the im- 
ported seed sown at the same time 
and in the same bed gave about a 
fourth the size of the plants from the 
home-grown seed. The seed stock is 
selected in the field, stored on the 
Toots in trenches or in the cellar, 
and planted in the spring. Cabbage 
seed is so valuable that even small 
quantities, requiring no especial 
machinery, return excellent profits for 
the labor, and an improved strain of 
Plants developed at the same time 
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the 


unable to 
home-grown 





Harvesting Seed Beans 
E. A. FLANSBURGH, NEW YORK 

Most beans under ordinary seasonal 
conditions are usually harvested the 
latter part of August. However, the 
season, time of planting and variety 
of seed and condition and care of the 
soil are modifying factors. Some 
growers harvest early when the pods 
are commencing to wilt, while others 
wait until the plants are dead ripe, 
when the process of curing will be 
greatly simplified. In raising beans 
for seed it is important that the beans 
be allowed to mature as the vitality 
is increased. 

Perhaps no farm operation has 
undergone such change as the har- 
vesting of beans. The improved horse 
Pullers which pull two rows as 
as a good team can walk are 
almost entirely in bean sections, al- 
though hand pulling may be advis- 
able in small fields where bean 
ing is not a specialty. In most bean 
sections the side delivery rake fol- 
lows the bean puller to get the vines 
out of the earth. The rake separates 
two rows when they are left by the 
puller and takes them out of the 
Bround laying them on clean land 

It has been estimated that men 
can pull and pile one acre of beans in 
a day, but by the improved method 
using a puller and a_ side delivery 
rake it is equal to the combined 
efforts of 42 men. Eight acres can be 
easily handled in one day. If the side 
delivery rake is used in the morning 
when the dew is on less shelling will 
result. In case of heavy vines, beans 
require frequent turning to have the 
seed properly cured 

Only the brightest and eeds 
that are characteristic of a variety 
should be used for seed. These can 
be obtained by careful selection. Bean 
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RUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”—[{Advertisement. 
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Insuring Seed Supply 
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= 
common of bean 
been controlled as yet 
by any practical method. It has been 
found, however, by Prof Barrus of 
Cornell, that beans selected from pods 


the most 
has not 


spot, 


eases, 


which are perfectly clean will greatly | 


reduce the disease the following year. 
not suffcient to select seeds 
may appear to be uninfected, 
minute infections may be 


It is 
which 
for many 
overlooked. 

The pods may be selected before or 
after pulling, but the results obtained 
will warrant the time spent in selec- 
tion. Be careful in threshing to keep 
the selected seeds separate. Even 
these selected beans should be care- 
fully cleaned and handpicked to 
secure the best results. The seed is 
held over in a dry place and eare is 
taken against animals, insect pests 
and molding. It seems to be quite 
generally accepted that changing seed 
every year or two tends to result in 
an increased yield. Why this is so is 
hard to say, but it has been found to 
be true in many cases. 





Advocates Hill Section 

ALVAH HH. PULVER, NEW YORK 
Many growers claim they send 
away for seed potatoes because after 
using their own seed for several years 
the potatoes show a tendency to run 
out or deteriorate. One of the favorite 
ways of selecting seed is from the bin. 
Many choice tubers are accepted fc: 


seed when nothing is known concern- | 
unit of | 
selection should be the hill and not | 


ing their performance. The 
the single potato, for to a large extent 
the hill will reproduce itself. 
tuber may have been practically the 
output of the hill, whereas a smaller 
potato may represent one of a num- 
ber growing in the same hill. It fol- 
lows then that for procuring good 
seed, the hill selection method in the 
field, though slower, has advantages 
which repay the grower for the extra 
time needed. 

An ideal time for the selection of 
seed is during the growing season in 
the summer. Inspect the field when 
the stalks are in excellent condition 
and place a marker at the best hills. 
Then near harvest time take up the 
stalks, discarding such as fail to reach 
the standard. In this way the grower 
will obtain as good seed as can be 
grown anywhere. If an _ extensive 
grower, a seed plgt for the main 
planting might be developed in this 
way. 





Dahlia. Members  Attention—The 
American dahlia society will hold its 
annual show September 26 to 28 in 
New York city in conjunction with the 
American institute of that city. Ac- 
cording to Richard Vincent, Jr, presi- 
dent of the American dahlia society, 
this year’s event will be the best show 
which has been given. In addition to 
the usual premium list of the Ameri- 
can institute, comprising dahlia classes 
exclusively, the society will offer a list 
of special prizes. Friends of the dahlia 
are asked to communicate with Sec 
William A. Eagleson, 322-324 West 23 
street New York city. 

Corn Is King—The corn crop of New 
Jersey occupies over half of the total 
cereal acreage in the state, or approx. 
imately 265,000 acres. The average 
vield is about 38 bushels to the acre. 
The careful selection of tested seed, 
and the use of varieties adapted to 
the various localities and soils would 
increase this yield materially. The 
major portion of the corn grown in 
the state consists of numerous local 
types and strains of unknown origin, 
many of which are of low yielding 
power. Experts suggest that if each 
farmer would adopt a high-yielding 
strain of a standard variety, adapted 
to the conditions of his farm, the 
value of the individual’s crop, and that 
of the state, would be materially in- 
creased at a small cost. 





A large | 








heavy gun. 


strength. 


so is not generally used. 
chester Model 1912 shot- 
guns are constructed en- 
tirely of nickel steel, which 
makes it the lightest and 
Strongest gun on the 
It is very hand- 
some besides, and a relia- 
ble, fine-shooting gun. Be 
sure to see one before buy- 
ing. Sold by all dealers. 
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HAMMERLESS SHOTGUNS 
MODEL 1912 


Extra Light Weight 
Made in 12,16 and 20 Gauges 
There’s no need of carrying a 
The use of Nickel 
Steel makes it possible to get ex- 
treme light weight with great 
But it costs more, and 
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THE GUARANTEE LIME 
AND FERTILIZER SPREADER 


We want you to have a FREE COPY of this 

FREE useful gift valuable book printed in 8 
ven to each colors, handsomely illus- 
inquiry. Write trated. Write us for your 
for yours today FREE COPY TODAY. 


— = 
ta 
aa 
|rhts is the spreader considered by everyone to be 
the best and most satisfactory spreader on the market. Has 


acquired a national reputation for spreadi liroe in any form, 
GROUND LIMESTON commercial fertiliser, ete catalan 
seven spec patented features, such as + — — ie- 
steel-binde-force-feed, automatic shifting clutch for 

*preader in and out of gear from seat, spreading attachment wi 
spread evenly or sow in rows. 

Note how sturdy she is built, please. In designing her we had 
in mind durability, simplicity, and practicability. Comes fully 
equipped with acre-mar! icator, ecreen lid, 
double and single trees. FREIGHT PREPAID. 


spreader at a low price. 
Guarantee Mig. Co., Dept. E3, Baltimore, Maryland 


neck-yoke, 
dependable 





COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box 0 5 Atianta, Ca. 

















you're man of energy and business ab 

ques oes consideration, 

great demand for drilled water wells, 
there’s large sure profits to the ma. with a 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 








Success with Fruits 


The following books contain timely sugge:- 
tions and valuable information on the mest 
successful methods of marketing and growing 
fruits—sound, snappy and full of meat. Written 
by men of experience in a style that is clear and 
to the point. They will enable every owner of 
an orchard, whether large or small, to grow 
bigger and better crops. 


Plant Propagation, Greenhouse and 
Nursery Practice 

By M. G. Kains. A standard work for nursery- 
men. Containing directions for propagation of 
fruits, vegetables, plants, ete. Also chapters on 
germination, seed testing, grafting, budding, nur- 
sery management, and the laws affecting nursery 
stock, 342 pages. Illustrated. 5%¢x74 imches. 

Net $1.50 


The American Peach Orchard 
Rv F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best 
work om the culture of peaches. Contains full 
directions for propagation, culture, etc. Illus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00 


The American Apple Orchard 

By F./A. Waugh. In this book chief prominence 
has been given to the modern commercial methods 
as practiced in large and up-to-date orchards. 
At the same time the family orchard is not neg- 
lected, for special treatment of this subject has 
been Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 226 pages. 

Net $1.00 


Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing 

y F. A. Waugh. This book is written for the 
Jegiuner. A simple statement of the elementary 
yractices of propagation, planting, culture, fer- 
tilization, pruning, spraying, etc. It is a primer 
for beginners. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 120 pages. 
CHIE ccccccccedcccceccesocecspccccscqemee Gute 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the pick- 
ing, storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. 
No progressive fruit grower can afford to be 
without this most valuable book. rated. 3 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 

Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 
By H. Harold Hume. In this volume, the author, 
ene of the foremost experts in this line, has 
covered very fully the entire subject, scientifically 
and practically, treating on their botany, history, 
varieties, culture, diseases, insects, literature, etc. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 597 pages. Cloth. Net $2.50 

American Fruit Culturist 

By J. 3. Thomas. Containing practical directions 
for the propagation and culture of all of t 
fruits adapted to the United States, includi 
large and small fruits. as well as sub-tro hs 
and tropical fruits. [llustrated. 758 pages. Net $2.50 


Poundations of American Graps 
Culture ~ 


By T. V. Munson. This is 2 practical work upon 
American grapes, suited to all sections of the 
country. It will be a fine money-maker to every 
practical vineyardist who reads it. 
7%x10 inches. 250 pages. Cloth......Net $2.00 
Free on Application 
for our new and elaborately Mlustrated 
. 136 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the 
practical and on farming and allied 
subjects. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Sidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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How to Paint Metal Roofs 
J. Ae BONNELL 


Common paints put on iron roofs in 
the common way are not satisfactory 
protection against rusting. Galvanized 
jron is without question the most 
treacherous surface to paint, and un- 
less the nature of the surface is un- 
derstood and judgment is used in the 
application and selection of materials, 
satisfactory results cannot be ex- 
pected. In the first place the priming 
coat must dry principally by oxida- 
tion, as there is no chance for pene- 
tration in iron. Galvanized iron that 
has been allowed to stand for some 
length of time, and especially ifit has 
been exposed to several hard rains, is 
much more satisfactory to paint than 
if painted as soon as laid. 

The roof must first be well cleaned 
with a stiff wire brush. This breaks 
the hard glaze of the surface and es- 
pecially roughens up the joints which 
have been soldered, thereby’ giving a 
better surface for the priming coat. A 
mineral paint, ground in pure linseed 
oil, properly reduced with turpentine, 
makes a good first coat when treated 
as suggested, but the most satisfactory 
priming for galvanized iron is a coat 
of red lead. This should be mixed 
thin, be well brushed on and allowed 
to get very hard before finishing coats 
are put on, 

Red lead of itself is a natural drier 
and will oxidize on the surface, A 
good reduction is at the rate of 35 
pounds of dry red lead to 1% gatlons 
of boiled oil and one quart turpentine. 
If wanted reduced still more, do so 
with turpentine. Mix only the required 
amount for immediate use. Mix tho 
dry red lead with three-fourths of 
the oil the day before the mixture is 
to be used. This will give a more even 
incorporation of the vil and pigment. 
The next morning add the remainder 
of the thinners and stir well. Keep 
the paint 
When the red lead coat is well dried, 
there should be applied a coat of 
common paint, thinned with. turpen- 
tine and oil, 





Most Tax Money from Farmers 
[From Page 3.] 


$14 out of very $100 of bank deposits 
are taxed, although the constitution 
and statute law provides that all prop- 
erty shall be taxed at its true value in 
money. All the farm property is taxed, 
but 86% of the money in the state 
escapes. Can anyone deny that such a 
system of taxation is unjust to the 
farmer? 


Taxing Real Property 

The farmer is hit again on the ap- 
praisal of real property for taxation, 
and this is true in all states where real 
property is taxed. To explain this 
point we must again resort to com- 
parison between. the farmer and city 
fellow. The farmer buys ‘a piece of 
virgin soil, we will say, for $20 an acre. 
He clears it, he fences it in, he tiles it, 
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he plows it, builds his barn, silo and 
house, after which his acres are worth 
$100 a piece. This increase of $80 an 
acre represents the value his labor has 
added to the farm; in other words the 
value of his farm is now $100 an acre, 
$20 of which is land value and $80 of 
which is labor value. His farm is as- 
sessed and taxed on the basis of $100 
an acre, and the greater the labor 
value the higher his taxes. Certainly 
it is plain that the harder he works 
the more taxes will he have to pay. 

The city fellow on the other hand 
buys a piece of land for $20. Shortly 
afterward the city extends its water 
mains past the lot, puts an electric 
light at the corner, sends a policeman 
to patrol the neighborhood, makes fire 
protection available and builds a 
scholhouse in the district. During 
this time the owner may have been 
traveling, certain it is that he has done 
nothing to add to the value of the lot, 
but notwithstanding, it has increased 
in value to $100. This increase is due 
entirely and absolutely to the activi- 
ties of society, so 
land values in the cities are social 
products and in the rural districts they 
for the most part are labor products. 
By failing to take his into consideration 
when appraising land for taxation, the 
state in imposing a tax upon land, pen- 
alizes the farmer for his labor and 
often rewards the city man for his 
idlesness. Part of the farmer’s labor 
is confiscated for taxes, while the city 
man confiscates for his profit that 
which society creates. The result is 
that the farmer is compelled to con- 
tribute to the support of organized so- 
ciety, while organized society contrib- 
utes to the support of the city land 
speculator. 


Improving Means More Taxes 


Look at this point from another 
angle. The more the farmer improves 
his land, the higher his land value and 
the more taxes he will have to pay. 
The more taxes he pays the more of 
the community created land value will 
the city land*speculator pocket, for 
if the state exempted from taxation all 
labor values it would of necessity Have 
to depend upon community-made land 
values for its revenues, leaving less to 
be confiscated as profit and for per- 
sonal use by the city land speculator, 
Therefore, to the degree that the 
farmer’s labor value is confiscated the 
city land speculator’s profit is in- 
creased, so that, in the final analysis 
the system compels the farmer to con. 
tribute indirectly to the land specu- 
lator’s income, and the harder he 
works the more he contributes. 

In summing up, we find that the 
farmer, as a consumer, and with other 
consumers is made to pay all the in- 
direct taxes imposed upon the corpo- 
rations and a profit on these taxes; 
that the farmer because he cannot or 
will not hide his property is made to 
bear the burden of taxation; and that 
by confiscating part of the labor value 
of his farm the state compels him to 
contribute indirectly to the personal 


we see that the. 


income of.the. city land speculator, 
Relief can only come, when all indirect 
taxes and all taxes on labor value are 
abolished and the state takes. for its 
heeds that which it has created—com- 
munity made land values. The state 
is entitled to nothing else. 





New Systems in House Heating 


The pipeless furnace is built on an 
entirely different theory from the hot 
air pipe furnace. Whereas the pipe 
furnace takes the air usually from the 
outside and forces warm air into a 
room through a separate pipe for each 
room, the pipeless furnace is intended 
to heat by the circulation of the 
warm air. It is usually placed un- 
der a central room and the doors 
throughout the house are left open. 
In some cases grills in the form of 
transoms are set over the doors. The 
pressure of the warm air rising from 
the furnace not only displaces the 
cold air in the room in which it en- 
ters, but also creates a2 vacuum in 
the furnace itself, thus drawing the 
air back to it. 

The register of a pipeless furnace 
is divided into two sections, the cen- 
tral one being used for the warm air 
and an outside one being intended for 
the cold air to. return. This outside 
section is carried down to the fur- 
nace, which is jacketed in the same 
way, so the air is continually passing 
over the radiator of the furnace, 
coming in as cold air from the bottom 
and going out as warm air in the 
center of the register. It will be no- 
ticed that by this plan no air is taken 
from the cellar and no heat escapes 
into the cellar. The cellar may thus 
be used for storage of vegetables and 
fruit. There is claimed a considerable 
economy of fuel. 

The makers say this arrangement 
results in a continuous circulation 
of air throughout the house, not 
strong enough to create a harmful 
draft, but with suflicient force to 
penetrate throughout the building. In 
most houses there is a very consid- 
erable change of air from the leakage 
around the windows and doors and 
through the walls, so the pipeless fur- 
nace, when properly used, with atten- 
tion to the moistening of the air, as 
provided for in the water-pot of the 
furnace, is as healthful as could be 
desired. 

The pipeless furnace can be put in 
any house whether it has a cellar or 
not, with only one requirement in the 
cutting of the floor. It would seem 
they have a large field of usefulness 
before them. Buyers would do well, 
however, to secure a pipeless furnace 
built on really scientific lines, so as to 
be sure that they secure proper cir- 
culation of air. 





Cutting Timber 

A person signed a contract to pur- 
chase certain real estate. Can he cut 
the timber on the property before he 
has paid for same and obtained a deed? 
L. W. B., New York. 

Presumably he will be allowed to 
cut what is needed for fires and to 
keep the buildings in repair, de can- 
not cut the timber and lessen the 
value of the property before he has 
a deed. 


Poles on Land 

About 15 years ago a railroad com- 
pany placed telegraph poles on a per- 
son’s land without his consent. Can he 
compel the company to remove the poles 
and to pay for the use of the land? 
[J. D. W., New York. 

Presumably he can compel the re- 
moval of the poles and can collect 
reasonable compensation for the use 
of the land for the last six years, but 
not longer. 





A tenant who rented by the month 
was notified October 1 to vacate. Af- 
ter receiving the notice, he plowed and 
sowed several acres of wheat. The 
farm was sold. Is the tenant entitled 
to the wheat?-—-[A. L. D., Pennsylvania. 

If he had not received notice to va- 
cate before he sowed the wheat he 
would be, but under the circumstances 
mentioned he is not. 
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The Farm Automobile That Is Easily Convertible Into a Pleasure Car Is Bound to Be Popular 


ei Utility as well as pleasure is an important feature in the economical farm automobile. 
Siens taay be had at popular prices, and the light truck for hauling fruit and produce to market 


Special de- 
and for 


bringing home feed and supplies becomes a touring car in the evening and on holidays. 
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Over Rough Roads? 


Certainly not—only the steel rails keep the 
gigantic locomotive from miring down of 
its own weight. 

The same applies to tractors—the Bullock 
Creeping Grip travels on steel rails, lays 
its own track as it goes. No lost energy 
—no wasted fuel—every ounce of power 
exerted at the drawbar in pull. 


ULLOC 


CREEPING-GRIP 
Tractor 


No miring—no slipping wheels—no soil 
too wet or loose—no road too rough for 
the Bullock. The year ’round tractor— 
works when others can’t. 
Best for plowing and harrowing—can’t 
pack the soil—will plow that “soft field.” 
Unequaled for road work—furnishes sta- 
tionary power without blocking. Very easy 
to operate; the most economical to buy, results con- 
sidered, Our 12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat- 
wheeled tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
—patterned exactly after our larger and higher 
° el 2 priced machines, 
Araneta Write for par- 
ticulars and 
free ‘Creeping 
Grip” Book. 
BULLOCK 
x TRACTOR 
co. 
1811 Diversey 
Parkway 
CHICAGO 


















service by “half-soling’? them with 
Steel Studded Treads the same as Eu- 
ropean Motorists have been doing for 
over 3 years. 30,000 American Motorists 
have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire expense, 


. . is the 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture ¢ ¢104 
guarantee you get with every Durable Steel 
Studded Tread. iia +. 
}4 without a cent deposit, pre 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow 
you to be the judge ene nated 
. * offered to motorists 
Special Discount in new territory on 
tirst shipment direct from the factory. 
Stop throwing away your worn tires-- 


mail the coupon below for details-- 
be sure and put in your tire sizes. 





















More Miles 


£ 
me ee GR MAIL THIS COUPON Ge Ge oe 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 






976 Tread Building, Denver, Colorado 
1-76 Transportation Building, Chicago, I. 
720-769 Woolworth Bulla 


jing, New York City 
e Without obligation send 


me free catalog. —— 
earansee sample and booklet **10,000 Miles on One 
tof Ti 
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Heicory thi i ly $ 
ickory is year eas low as on 39.2 
Remember, I give= 7. 


30 DAYS FREE fect 


and guarantee every rig for 
two years. Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles are known everywhere as th: 


° 
world’s best. Don’t buy until you have 
n season's new snappy styles and 
20 a 
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= Catalog Show 
= 150 Other Styles 


SPLIT HICKORY $39 2° 











you can save. Address 





























RITE FOR #-);3¢ 
- BARGA =here 
e « : * S 
_ aa “a 
oe 2, Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
a Fence already sold to 400,000 
; farmers. westery Prleets 
? Freight Prepaid. 160 ety 
13c per rod up. Gates ai 
Z Steel Posts, Write postal. 
a THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept.51 * © © Glevetend, Okie 
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American Agriculturist 


the fact that dzirymen cane! prs. 4 
> duce milk when feeding purchascy : 
N 6) Mi oO Ni EY ap R ; 3 am western grains and sell at a prof: ;.: 
ae ey : > ee the present prices. It is very apparer; 
IN A D : -. . 3 ‘ then, that farmers must receive mois 
: : “i Sao . 3 for their milk if they are to stay in 
ee : : . ‘n : Sets the business at all. 
Ss cial Fa Cr it The probiem of how they shall rv. 
pe rm ed ceive more money is a knotty one. Th - 
Supply all your rcofing needs row with the 
famous Hercules Roodng and pay for it when 


distributers in New York city recent!. 
convenient. No money in advance—no deposit advanced the price of milk to the con 
—no C. O. D.~-mo reference asked. Mail cou- 


: sumer, but as yet have made no pro 
at once for Roofing Book and full line of . 2 : — . vision as to how this increase shali in 
samples so that you can select just the | PL AML USUAL LGU MEE ULMER eee Sed eT 


weight that is best suited to your needz, any way affect the farmer’s prices. }: 
Plow-Handle Talks 


is noticeable, however. that coneec: 
Big Bargains : 


= sions have been granted, and with the 
In ROOFING TMM RT meng ae = = a 
H spent eutebent i Tee “att se a vw, ere is every reason to belie. 

gesouress of over $12,000,000, Investigating Milk Prices as they go to other markets. If a that the milk companies must presen 

buy in such vast quantities customer could afford delivery, let him better offerings. 

dy vy The Wicks investigating committee pay for it as he now pays for the One member of the committee «: 

sending acteniiy ehaeper than has come and gone from our section. delivery of his groceries. Such han- the New York hearings asked severa! 

others ask for inferior quali- The chairman and counsel expressed dling, of course, must be carried on by representatives of the dairy concera. 








































pF ty themselves as satisfied with their find- one large agency, or by the munici- if any proportion of the raise in th 
it carefully—lay it on yotr ings at our pality, and one or the other must soon price of retail milk would be given to 
——— if oaenee satis- meeting. I don’t come. the farmer. Each confessed that hk 
actory, pay one-tenth in 30 know just what If the Wicks committee can work did not know the future policy in thi 


days; balance in nine equal 
monthly payments: or pay 
one-sixth within €0 days, bal- 


they meant, but out some saving plans and not simply regard, but claimed that the advan 
suppose they go sawing the air and saying you are was due to increased cost in distrib: 













"ei quits t : ; i 7 
> Be a ty had in mind the another, they can do us good. tion and not for the purpose of re:i 
each, giving you general tone of Hay Crop Great This Year izing greater profits. Speaking for iix 
1e Sti , , , : Borde nse ilk , iy 
the testimony The hay crop is big, and so far as orden condensed milk company, [hi 


Hailock general niapoger, claimed 
that internal competition in the mil, 
distribution business was responsibl; 


given by our 
witnesses, 
WVhile I am 
not familiar 
vith the art of 
measuring val. 


my observation has permitted, it is of 
good quality. The proportion of clover 
is unusually large and has been har- : : : : 
: : ; d for the raise in price to the farmer oj 
vested under quite favorable condi- in oad . - : 
‘ . cents per 100 pounds -during las 
tions f am somewhat et a loss to May and Jun 

P sia < * e. 
know what the markets will be. . 


A FULL YEAR 
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Refine ts be it li ‘i yard ae Clean, early cut, well-cured timothy Loss from Broken Bottles 
‘ { Ss c . - 
— all kinds of weather. Hi. E. COOK . wooed oe te is not abundant and will, no doubt, One item of special interest which: 
olls 108 sq. ft. Free nails . ns ; ~~ command fancy prices. Red clover is was t at t ari 
“ : ‘ an £ ’ ‘i S was brought up at the hearing related 
n h der a |} some expression of certai hases , E 

and cement. Only a hammer needed to lay. f | ie aie n phases of not popular because of the uncertainty to the burden of loss from broken mili 


Made in all plys and weights, Highes ¢ quality | farm li susi , , we 

: . ’ i ife. Business men they were, - a 
png See roofing felt saturated with pure | whe eonw what ther wer ey A cdl of curing. It is the most difficult to bottles. Milk concern representative: 
asp sides coated with very fine sharp | | ages we Soeeen cure of any of our hay plants, and claiz . Sf sands 
particles of crystal, which are firmly imbedded something about cost and methods. a ne ‘afraid owt t P Th 8 Rg ol laim the loss amounts to thousand: 
under enormous pressure, giving extrastrength They said any man would go bankrupt Seeders are afralé te buy %. ey are of dollars a year, some of the smalic: 












and long life without repairs, Write for whe wedueed market “a one not ignorant altogether of its feeding dealers saying that they bore a loss oi 
FREE Roofing oh a. le tne os sonaget “ : . ” value, but they do not like black $1500 to $2500 last vear from this iten 
a for labor, y eer inte bes ¢ i se Bm anceny leaves and dusty hay. alone. Members of the Wicks commii 

; Y : — es Clean timothy of less feeding value tee stated that they saw no reason wh, 


depreciation, etc A. F. Spooner saic ‘ . nat . . ‘ 
“e pure-bred stock bu *e perves is more to their liking, and is, after the loss of milk bottles should i 
is »- > stoc Siness save , ; > : 
him ‘ “ all, worth more for horse feeding. borne by the farmer as the loss is en 
- , ‘ : This year, however, there will be tirely due to carelessness or intent o 
The methods of paying for milk all “a 
; : clover of much cleaner, better quality the city consumer. The loss should b 
were also looked into and figures . “ ’ 
howed that prices were not standard than formerly, and it ought to sell ata borne by the consumer, and shoul: 
> 7 b were sts daarda- 2 . » . 
ized, buyers making their purchase fair price. From present appearances have no influence whatsoever upon th« 
, , Py Pe reir ~hases ‘ - , “at 
x , the present season has most favored price of milk which distributers offe: 


coupon for Haertn un’e TC ote 
ing Bargain Catak ¢ e-da 
complove assortme! itofiree 
samples, Get our low prices, 
and order on our Farm 
Credit Plan, 


The Hartman Co., 


4045-47 LaSaile St. Chicago, 1. 








= —FREE BOOK COUPON oe tha teed dene le, The attitude the grass growing sections. When to the dairymen. 
THE = BATAAN gourany. effort io. stifle Dcgerraenig prterend have permanent pastures been more One small dealer stated that he i 
wr! +o tere Ah cea pace Ae 2 a seg psctct roe inter. 'Uxuriant and the hay crop larger? about to put into force a_ system 
1 pee: Tt cael pees Fane Credle Sellicg Pian, esting information from George Pike The spring crops have suffered most. whereby he charges 3 cents for each 
ing, sod p rneularsot y « | tn 4 in: ieetenieinaienas tae oe 0 went Beans, cabbage, corn and potatoes bottle as given out to the retailer. Th¢ 
| (OSTA Sie see ae eee ee em Ene ce piace semanas pa Poe cirger in ae have been delayed, and in some in- 3% cents’ rebate is given back when the 
[ase D eseccanestososonscetoccecenecanconeqnsnseccsonss buying their own feeds. The feed *@nces 4 good crop appears doubtful. bottle is returned in good condition 
SS dealers’ essociation had not wholly The overhead charge against the He did not make plain what he would 


business of crop production arising do with the several thousand dollars 
enterprise. I believe the feed dealers from climatic conditions is our biggest which he would save in this way, by 
have their troubles and are as legiti- loss, and every year brings ve a aly bearing the broken bottle loss a: 
The mate as dealers in sugar or potatoes. _ — ee provebty & : ¥ ~— = nary a 5 
Germ-killing Disinfecting | Py ore comes, however, a query in my loss is preventable by drainage of Each dealer was given a chance iv 
White Paint mind whether or not ihey have a legal those lands generally supposed to be present his ideas relative to a solution 
right te refuse to sell to any man or °@* best lands, and by filling oursandy of the situation whereby farmers 
set of men. However, it seme o- me and sandy loom soils with humus to a would be paid more for the milk and 
such refusal intensifies the purpose to point where they will retain a well, « em oF grams efficiency we en 
buy independently and will in the end balanced water supply. ganized to handle the distribution of 
deve lop just what they desire to pre- These conditiens will net preven milk. Among the ideas ad ranced sabe 
vent. Inquiry was also made to de- hail or Even, but setdom de we sumer the a of a bedy ear 8 
termine te ‘what extent the lecal seriously from these causes when they th: old New York milk exchange. This 
|cheese prices were “fixed” by the are the only factors. From many would be composed of farmers ani 
years’ observation and experience, I dealers and regulated by law. The 


succeeded, however, in boycotting the 












will protect your cattle from all in- 
fectious disease. Anthrax, glanders, 
foot-and-mouth and kindred dis- 
eases, are easily contracted, often 
from no apparent cause, and once 














started may wipe out a lifetime’s | buvers 
work. You owe it to yourself to use Ww) il here. @ me ver? pesttive *™ constrained to say that a control body thus representing both intere-i- 
~: : <i . he fas ri rery s ‘ : , i 

this preventive. Ie a O Snow hite nee r= of soil water supply has been the would set the price to the farmer and 

mineral paint in powder form, ready proof that they were, the buyers who , , : ae . . . ; ; : r 

to be put on with brush or sprayer testified did not make out a strear dominant factor in uniform crop pro- the wholesale and retail price in Ne\ 
s . ( ake as ; Panis , . > ‘ , . 

as soon as mixed with cold water, , — Ps ' ni S duction. Uniform production will best York city. Pv this means one dealet 

ase P > selves, ~ - 
Contains the world’s most powers CASS FOF LRSmaeEt conserve our own profits and the pros- believed the present internal competi 


ful germicide — 20 times stronger 
than pure carbolic acid. Harmless 
to man or beast but will instantly 
destroy lice, mites, nits, ticks and 
all other kinds of vermin that make 
restless, discontented cattle. It pu- 
rifies the air, Will not taint milk. 


Use It Instead of Whitewash 


to spread health and sunshine into the dark cor- 
ners of y our barns, ceilara, poultry-housesa, pig- 
eries, etc. It w.il not spoil or lose its stre ~ 
by pak ag. Excellent for a rainy-day job. 
some right now and have it handy. Your 
, A will supply — If not, send bis name and 
your order to us. Prompt shipment. 


Die B gals" E Sclivered tree. 


_ “Well, what of it, anyway,” said one perity of the community. tion in the milk business would be 
Hatener. What a Cts bunch of Three tons of hay per acre this somewhat elim'nated and would make 
men do to make prices higher ao the year, and one ton next year, will de- more efficient the distributing system. 
country and lower in the city? A roralize any farm business, while two Another dealer testified that the pres- 
shoe dealer commented by saying that ion. each and every year will bring ent 5-cent milk per quart be elimi- 
the milk business was as good as the conten tment to the family and safety nated. He claimed cutthroat methods 
shoe business, and no retail store could to the state... Be Cook. among some dealers and the selling 
— = ped binge nog — = “~o on wholesale of milk at 5 cents a quart. 
ess anc °o rOKe; act, ° Thi at > 3 . : 
thought that the production of milk Milk Dealers Surrender Books aut abe 0 tenaennee aoe ae 
could stand as much cash charge : Lasi Friday the Wicks joint legisla- table deabers to ‘secure remunerative 
against it as could the retail business tive committee which is studying the prices. 
in town. Dare I say that this man production and disposal of dairy prod- 


































B® Ibs, (0 gals.), a : b » . or c 
Trial peckage. enough pi f. may be more than half right? ucts, live stock and poultry in New Organization the Keynote 
bookiet ‘“The Disinfectant That Paints” tor 3 Probably nothing rid-cal will come York state, met in New York city for Recentiy the Wicks committee has 






eS guys Seaiein gue from the work of the committce. If, a brief hearing before varicus milk been studying the findings of the Bos- 





Carbola Chemical Gums 
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however, they look for facts and keep distributers and to subpena the books 
politics out, the investigation may be of the milk companies doing business 
worth while. in the city. The subpenas were issued 
If a considerable number of people about two weeks ago. Accredited rep- 
are influenced to study their own busi- resentatives of the various milk con- 
| ness, and not to expect that the whole cerns promised to offer their books to 
fault is in the other fellow, and if our the accountants of the committee and 
present crude system of distribution offered to give their reasons and meth- 
can be remedied, then good will come. ods in conducting their business. 
Certainly the present plan of milk dis- The previous hearings of the com- 
tribution is the most cumbersome mittee have been larger in the dairy 
thing in business. Not only does each sections of New York state where 
peddler go over the entire town, but farmers, farm bureau agents and oth- 
when he gets to his customers he must ers have presented the production side 
still go wherever the customer desires, of the milk industry. Practically all 
with a package worth not over a of the evidence advanced at the 
nickel or dime. Is there any reason former hearings of the committee con- 
why local milk depots cannot be es- clusively proves that farmers are not 
tablished in our large cities, where receiving enough remuneration for 
from 200 to 500 quarts could be de- their milk to pay for the in- 
livered and passed out to consumers creased cost of production. Tn 
by a sinegte person? ‘The customers western New York partieularly, 
would go each morning for their milk the hearings have brought out 


ton chamber of commerce, which with- 
in the last year or so has made a study 
in Massachusetts similar to that now 
being conducted by the committee. 
The Poston chamber of commerce 
found the solution of the present ills 
in organization of dairy interests in 
the country and the formation of co- 
operative societies. Some of the hesr- 
ings given before the- committee 
would indicate a similar solution in 
New York stae. Several cases of fraud 
have also been fund by the committee 
and three case were found in three 
days where skimmed milk was sold as 
whole milk. The milk was skimmed 
of its cream and the skim milk shipped 
to New York city, being sold there 45 
whole milk. 

Many grievances are of course being 
presented to the committtee, but_it is 
not gclevnn-es for which the commit- 
tee seeks. What it wishes and its most 
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formidable weapons will be the funda- 
mental facts relative to the milk in- 


dustry in New York state. All solu- 
tions of the present unsatisfactory 
system must come as_ conclusions 


from the findings which the com- 
mittee makes. This week the commit- 
tee is holding hearings at Cooperstown 
on Monday and Tuesday, attending the 
New York state dairymen’s meeting at 
Richfield Springs on Thursday and 
holding another hearing at Clinton, 
N Y, on Friday. On September 5, the 
committee holds a haring at Auburn, 
September 6, at Geneva, and 
September 7 and 8 at Rochester. The 
schedule from this point on will be 
arranged to take in the other counties 
in New York state, winding up in No- 
vember in New York city for final 
hearings and the results of the ac- 
countants’ findings on the books of the 
various milk distributers. 


Dealers Give Opinions 


Speaking for the Borden company, 
yeneral Manager Hallock claimed that 
Bordens was not a trust and that it 
had no connection with any other con. 
cern. He expressed himself as at a, 
loss to suggest a more efficient system 
of distributing than that at present in 
force. With the exception of ice, he 
knows of no feed product with a more 
direct route between producer and 
consumer.than milk. From a study of 
his books he finds that over a series of 
years there is a variation of 40% in 
the amount of milk received in May 
and June, and in the period of off- 
production of October and November. 
This makes a surplus at one period 
and a shortage at another. 

Speaking for the Stevens dairy com- 
pany, Mr Caldwell believes the farmer 
should get more money for his milk, 
but he does not know how to give it to 
him. In reference to the old milk ex- 
change he said this was inducive of 
better prices for milk because there 
was less chance for keen competition. 
He also believes an exchange would 
eliminate the 5-cent milk evil as re- 
ferred to in the general discussions. 

The Clover farms company, incor- 
porated, was represented by its secre- 
tary, I. G. Jennings, who reiterated 
the objections to the evils of the pres- 
ent system and called attention of the 
Wicks committee to the heavier cost 
of distributing milk. He urged the 
committee to hold its hearings in the 
country from the standpoint of an ef- 
ficient accountant rather than from 
the standpoint of a professor. 

A representative of the Mutual milk 
and cream company said that as there 
was no medium at present by which 
the farmer could offer his milk direct 
to the consumer, a middleman was 
necessary. The question of profits re- 
ceived by the middleman was one for 
the accountant to decide. If the prop- 
ositions are just, then in orderto make 
more money there must be provided a 
cheaper means of distribution or else 
the consumer must pay more for his 
milk. 

He called attention to the increas- 


Here as Elsewhere Silos Are Coming to the Foreground 


ing consumption in New York city of 
about 5SU0O cans a year, and said that 
this. means the present territory for 
the supply must be built up if the New 
York city supply is to meet its de- 
mand. Aonther representative objected 
to the sale of skim milk in New York 
city as a food. However, the commit- 
tee from previous testimony looks fa- 
vorably upon skim milk as a food, of 
course feeling that such must be sold 
properly iabeled and at a much lower 
price than whole milk. 





Bred-Up Cattle the Idea 
LYMAN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE CO, N Y 
We are raising Guernsey cattle from 

a pure-bred sire with a record behind 
him. When my father bought Old 
Dandy in 1875, people did not weigh 
milk and keep a record, nor test cows 
for their butter fat. About eight 
years ago I felt the need of growing 
something better than scrub cattle, so 
purchased a full blooded Holste.n 
bull without a record for $20, when 
three months of age. 

His mother gave a good flow of 
milk, something like 40 pounds a day, 
and when the owner joined the cow 
testing association, she was 15 cents 
in the mud for her feed pill at the 
end of the month, so you see she was 
very low in test. The owner died in 
about a month. He did not suppose 
he had such poor cows. The stock we 
got from that bull did not suit; they 
took after their father and we are 
selling them for what they will fetch, 
and telling our customers why. 

Five years ago we decided to raise 
Guernsey stock for their size and but- 
ter fat. We purchased a bull from a 
two-year-old heifer for $35 and kept 
him three years. He got too heavy 
for young stock and small cows, as he 
weighed 1370 pounds when he went 
he went to market. We sold some 
one-half blood bulls from him but 
they did not bring one-half of what 
they would if they had been full 
bloods. 

In 1915,.my brother bought another 
Guernsey with a record behind him 
for $90. His mother weighed 1200 
pounds and produced 800 pounds of 
butter fat in a year and was worth 
$750. Several of her calves sold high 
like that when they were heifers. 
One of our neighbors who is grow- 
ing Guernsey stock had a heifer calf 
that was worth four times as much 
as if it had been a scrub of the same 
size. Guernsey cattle are coming to 
the front as blooded stock here, as in 
other places. I predict great things 
for good Guernsey cattle with a 
record, as many farmers are waking 
up to see the need of better cows in 
the future. 





Sheep Dipping Effective—<As a re- 
sult of a law requiring all,sheep to be 
dipped as a preventive of scabies, also 
to eradicate tick, in the entire state of 
Utah last year, but one case of scabies 
was reported. 








Simple and Practical Platform for Rack 


Always unwieldy in its bulkiness and weight, the hayrack often 
proves a. puzzle in the handling on the average farm. Here is shown a 


simple platform. standing a few. feet 


set when not in.use. It certainly is a musele saver in the work of 
getting this on and off the wagon, making it really a one-man job in the 
changing thereof. This idea is worked out on at least one farm in the 


central west. 


high, on which the hayraek may 
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<4 Hershey Herd 
The Hershey Chocolate Company keeps a herd of more than 
fifteen hundred grade cows, headed by a ten thousand dollar 
Holstein Friesian Bull. This dairy is a business proposition, 


not a show farm. Every cow must produce milk in quantity 
and quality and at low cost. This is why the Hershey Herd 


is fed exclusively 
The Balanced Ration 


UNION GRAINS frie etien 


Contains protein, fat and carbohydrates in the exact proportions to keep the 
cows in prime condition, and make them give the most and richest milk at 
the lowest cost, It has the flavor, the variety, the filling qualities to give the 
cows an appetite and to satisfy it. It is the most economical dairy ration 
a = =youcan buy. Send 2c stamp today for our book on Economical Feeding. 
s UBIXO MILLING COMPANY Dept. A Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Don’t order your silo until 
you get our Special Silo Offer. 
We will save you money. 

WRITE QUICK 


W. R. HARRISON & CO., Manufacturers 


MASSILLON, OHIO 








‘‘The Tornado” 

















“Good 


mals give more of better milk, 


Harris Stalls 


and stanchions, valved for their 











e reasonable, Write TO-DAY for 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal B 170 Main Street, Salem, Ohio 


deserve more thought. Properly housed ani- 
$s means 


to ine bigger profits, Equip your bam with the 
Drop" fully gueranteed and patented 



















and Sell the Milk i atheros 


i m service, Easily installed. prices 
Raise Your Calves on | 
THE BARRIS MFC. CO. 











Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all J | t : as 
other’ milk substitutes combined, | |} Are You Getting Your Share of the 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of mill: substi- Billion Dollar Market in 


tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. | 
Prevents scouring and insures the early | 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves, 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- } 


pare or use. - | 
; How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphiet Sow to RalosCetves | 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or } 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, Ill, 


ERE is a list of books that cover 

the poultry question in a scien- 

tific yet popular manner. Success 
assured to anyone who will follow in- 
structions given in these books. 




















POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING. 
Improved methods of feeding and market- 
ing all kinds of poultry, caponizing, etc. 

£0.50 

MAKING POULTRY PAY. By Edwin C. 
Powell. The practical side of poultry 
keeping, hatching, rearing, marketing, 
breeds, etc. 324 pages.......... $1.00 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT. By Ricé and Cox. 
This is the most complete and ex- 
haustive work of the kind ever pub- 
lished on squab raising. .......... $0.50 


THE NEW EGG FARM. By H. H. Stod- 
dard. A manual upon the production of 
eggs and poultry on a large scale for 
market. 331 pages, 150 illustrations. 

$1.00 

POULTRY ARCHITECTURE. By G. B. 

All about the construction of 
Fair at Syracuse, September 11th to 16th, poultry buildings of all grades, styles 

you will see an exhibit you have long been and classes; coops, locations, etc., 125 

looking for. You will find there the Perfec- pages. IMustrated .........-....$0.50 


tion Milking Machine—the practical milker 
Se ae aa 6 POULTRY DISEASES. By E. J. Wortley. 
pressure an the perfect period of release— (New Book). Hygienic requirements, 
gh machine brought to perfection specific diseases and treatment.... . $0.75 
Be on the lookout for this exhibit. If you TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
By Herbert Myrick, and Essays from 


are not going to the fair, write for booklet now. 
PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. Practical Growers. History, breeds, suc- 
cessful management, etc, ......... $1.00 


26th Ave. & 26th St., E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. Send for our 
H new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 


Look For Our Exhibit 


[\, the Dairy Building of the New York State Fiske. 








128 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descrip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the 
most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
which will enable the reader to success- 
fully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 335-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
o NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
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More calves have been raised on § | |= SSusestasnsssssay 
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Poultry Matters 
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Something Wrong with Feeding 
like to inquire about my 
chickens. I lost abcut 15 during the 
last few weeks They do not seem to 
be very sick, but I find them dead on 
the ground. Upon opening several, I 
found their liver much larger than na- 
tural and full of yellow spots, Could 
it be cholera, roup or moldy cern (which 
they could pick up, that causes it, and 
what can I do?—[John Remissong. 

This spotting of the liver, which is 
probably with intestinal 
troubles, would indicate that the flock 
has beén kept under insanitary con- 
ditions and given too much corn and 
barley or food too heavy in protein. 
The disease can usually be held in 
check if not too far advanced, by 
cleaning up the poultry plant, and 
changing the diet so as to give less 
meat scraps or similar heavy nitrog- 
enous foods, less corn and more 
green food and exercise. The premises 
should disinfected, especially if 
the fowls are closely housed. The 
fowls may be given epsom sales occa- 
sionally, at the rate of 20 to 5U grains 
per adult fowl in the food or warm 
water. The micro-organisms causing 
the disease are frequently picked up 
by the fowls in moldy litter or feed 
Elimination of such a cause would be 
one step in Sanitation first, 
last and always. 


TI would 


associated 


be 


control. 





Treating Diphtheritic Roup 

This canker of chickens, which is 
more commonly termed “diphtheria” 
or “diphtheritic roup” is often clearly 
an advanced stage of roup It is in- 
dicated by a cold accompanied by 
whitish and yellowish pat on the 
back of the throat and in mouth. 
A false membrane is 
formed by these patches and cannot 
be torn off wilthout causing bleeding 
As diphtheria is extremely infectious, 
it is decidedly the best course to kill 
all cases at once. 

However, if the individual bird is of 
particular value it may isolated 
and the patches on the 
swabbed with 50% peroxide of 
gen or 5% creolin with a smail bit of 
cotton wool wound round a stick, If 
great care is exercised, 20% carbolic 
acid or 20% creolin may be painted on 
the patches but neither should be al- 
lowed to touch the normal skin. 

The roupy symptoms of cold, run- 
nine at the nostrils, sneezing and the 
swollen and inflamed eyes may be 
treated with 5% carbolic acid, 50% 
peroxide of hydrogen or 2% per- 
managanate of potash. In using the 
latter the fowl’s head may be dipped 
for a few seconds in the solution. All 
sick fowls must isolated from the 
rest of the flock and the premises dis- 
infected with any reliable disinfectant. 
However, unless the sick fowls are 
especially valuable, kill and burn 
them or bury them deeply 
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Summer Work with Poultry 
WALTER G, MUILENBURG 

The average poultry farmer often 
feels that if he has once raised his 
chicks until molting is past, no more 
attention need be paid to the flock 
until the following spring. This is 
not true. If the number of chickens 
has been increased materially, a new 
shelter must be provided. Many 
farmers allow young chickens to roost 
in trees and any suitable place out 
of doors until the weather is very 
cold. This is hard on the young 
birds because the cold, heavy dew of 
late summer and early fall can kill 
as surely as the coldest weather in 
winter, especially if the molting sea- 
gon is just over. It is better to build 
the chicken house early so that the 
poultry may become accustomed to 
roosting in their new quarters before 
the cold nights come. 

No broody hens should be allowed 
to set in a hidden place, such as a 
weed patch. The chicks from such a 
hatch are likely to be wild and will in- 
variably prefer to wander in the high, 


ay in the 
Besides, fall 


dew-soaked grass than 
dry poultry yard. 
chicks must have the best of care, 
as their molting time comes with 
very severe weather, Unless a 
farmer wishes to raise fall chicks for 
the Christmas and Thanksgiving 
“spring chicken” market, it is doubt- 
ful if fall chicks pay. 

Before summer has fairly merged 
into fall, it is a good plan to make a 
thorough cleaning of all chicken 
houses, spraying and whitewashing 
them and making fresh nests. - After 
the cold weather approaches, there 
is little danger of mites and insects, 
and this cleaning may as well be done 
early. 

By the latter part of summer, the 
early chicks have grown so large that 
the old roosters may be sold or segre- 
gated and only the young cockerels 
allowed to run loose. This keeps the 
Strain in best condition. However, 
this may be done somewhat later; the 
point is that the old roosters be re- 
moved from the yard before spring. 





Central New York Milk Gossip 
Cc. F. MYPR, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 
Since the Chicago dairymen’s vic- 

tory, central New York dairymen be- 
lieve they have strong resistive and 
defensive power if it becomes neces- 
sary to exert it. At present, quiet pre- 
vails in milk circles in this section. 
Absence of excitement is not wholly 
from indifference, nor entire satisfac- 
tion with all aspects of the 
There is an undercurrent of 
toward standardizing market 
tions from the producer up, instead 
of from consumer down, The raise of 
10 cents a 100 pounds milk by Borden 
company from April and May milk 
was a sort of pacifier. A drop in test 
at this time of year makes the rise less 
apparent than it would seem. Efforts 
to interest farmers in the state dairy- 
men’s association through the farm 
bureau agents are proposed. Dairymen 
are encouraged to attend the nearest 
meeting of this association. 

Fresh roughage is now increasing 
the quantity of market milk. So many 
prime cows have been sold out of the 
county that many dairies contain 
fewer cows than usual. Heifers are 
taking their places, and the quality 
average of cows is higher than ever. 
Most milk finds outlet through the 
same channels as usual, but some rest- 
lessness is evidenced by changes from 
creameries to stations or from stations 
to creameries. Considerable dairy but- 
ter is made and meets a ready sale to 
private customers. 

Skim milk from creameries still 
finds.a market at a chemici! factory 
in Oneonta, N Y. Around 300 cans of 
40 quarts each are now taken daily. 
The high price and steady call for 
veals takes a lot of milk to market 
after being converted into flesh. Elder. 
ly men who wish to remain on their 
farms but are short of active labor 
find vealing calves a practical method 
of handling their live stock. 


situation. 
sentiment 
condi- 





Summer Job in Steer Raising 
RUKIKIN, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 

Beef farming has always been asso- 
ciated with good pastures. That fact 
is as true of eastern states as of west- 
ern states. I grow some steers every 
year. I don’t mean to say they are a 
side issue on my farm, but these steers 
are a part only of the farm work. Re- 
gardless of cost values or selling 
prices, there is money in beef if one 
goes about turning the trick properly. 
The risk of beef making is in buying 
mature steers at rather high prices in 
the fall and of feeding them out dur- 
ing the winter and early spring. Many 
skillful men are able to do this job 
successfully year after year. This plan 
involves the idea of fattening beef 
stock. 

My plan is to grow beef. By that I 
mean that I either buy or raise my 
steers from the young calf period until 
they are marketed as beeves. By so 


J. CG 


doing, IT run practically no risk be- 


' cause I can always raise a steer from 


calfhood a good deal cheaper than I 
can buy it when it is a year or a year 
and a half old. I feed my calves, 
whether home raised or purchased, on 
separator milk and a small amount of 
grain food. Sometimes I give corn, 
sometimes corn and oats, sometimes 
‘orn and linseed meal, I have no reg- 
ular rule, but since I have to buyepart 
of the grain food, I watch the prices 
dn choose the grains that are 
cheapest at the time and season. 

The calves from early spring until 
winter run in pasture. After six or 
eight months, calves on good pasture 
do not necessarily need grain. If the 
pasture is short, because of drouth or 
of injury done the previous winter so 
that the calves do not get enough 
food, then they are grained in addi- 
tion to what they get in the pasture 
field. When witner comes on the 
steers, young and older’ stock, are 
turned into the barnyard and fed corn 
stover, clover hay, ear corn and some 
protein concentrate. By such feeding 
the steers keep gaining right on 
through the winter and always are in 
sleek, fine condition when turned to 
pasture, 

During the summer season I watch 
these steers at whatever age they may 
be and salt them regularly. I think 
that many farmers overlook the value 
of salt. I like to use salt on all of my 
food and I am just as certain that 
stock of every kind requires salt also. 
Regularity in salting I believe, is the 
important summer job of the cattle 
man. If the pastures are good, some 
shade provided, and good fresh water 
available, salting is the only job the 
steer grower will have to look at. 





Beef Cattle Business Grows 
Cc. T. FOX 


The Union stock yards at Lancaster, 


Pa, are about to enlarge, to accommo- 
date the growth of the business. For 
some time the 12 acres now comprised 
in the yards have been greatly crowd- 
ed, and dealers in cattle have been 
cramped for room, The business is 
largely in the hands of a dozen men, 
who compose the Lancaster live stock 
exchange, with Frank B, McClain, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Pennsylvania, as 
the president and general manager. 
The annual receipts are never fewer 
than 120,000 head of cattle, which 
come from points in the west and 
south. Notwithstanding the criticism 
often heard, that the south does not 
take advantage of its opportunities for 
raising cattle, it may cause some sur- 
prise when it is stated that of 4009 
cars of cattle received at Lancaster 
last year, 1487 came from Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Of the yearly receipts at Lancaster 
about half go directly to slaughter- 
houses, while the rest go to the farm- 
ers to be fed and fattened for the 
market. Of the cattle taken by the 
farmers it is said that about 40% re- 
main in Lancaster county. The annual 
business of the Union stock yards 
amounts to more than $6,000,000. Lan- 
caster county farmers buy their 
“feeders” in the fall, and sell them in 
the spring after they have gained in 
weight. If there is a good market 
they make a reasonable profit. The 
great advantage of them, however, is 
the getting of a large supply of barn- 
yard manure, one of the best of fer- 
tilizers, which is used to maintain the 
land in good condition, The tobacco 
growers of Lancaster county consider 
manure the best material for enrich- 
ing the soil. 





Sterilized Eggs—Commercial possi- 
bilities are claimed for a new process 
of sterilizing eggs, whereby the egg is 
preserved for a reasonable time with- 
out chance for deterioration. The 
treatment consists in subjecting the 
egg for an exceedingly brief time in 
odorless, tasteless, transparent oil, at 
a temperature considerably above that 
of boiling water. By this means pro- 
moters of the method claim the egg is 
hermetically sealed through the solidi- 
fying of the egg membrane and ab- 
sorption of oil by the shell. At the 
same time the high temperature de- 
stroys the decomposing bacteria in the 
egg, preventing growth of any kind. 
The hardening of the membrane pre- 
vents evaporation of moisture from 
the egg and entrance of odors and 
germ life from the outside. Condition 
of the egg and external factors regu- 
late the length of time for submersion 
in the hot oil. It is claimed the 
process has been used experimentaily 
for 10 years. 


Mention A A When You Write 





EEP yourharness 

soft and pliable— 
make it last longer 
and look better by 
using 


@ pure petroleum off. It 
contains no acid and does 
not become rancid. Keeps 
the leather tough and ree 
stores the naiural oils. 


Sold Everywhere 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Y, 
(Principal Offices) 
New York Albany 
Buffal Bostoa 


HARNESS Or 
i 


Y ba | 


;. ae 
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DeaTH TO HEAVES 
NEWTON'S #stce ie 
Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 


Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
= heaves or money refunded. 


The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free bookiet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs, 
61.00 per ena at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY C©O., Toledo, Ohio 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT, OFF: 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, 


afes. It is a 
SAFE ANTISEPTIC 





AKD GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 M Free. 








W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F,, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 
GREEN 


MOUNTAIN Silos 


NOT TOO LATE to get one of these famous silos 
for this year’s corn crop if you act at once. Prompt 
shipment can be made of these long life silos. 

THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 West Street Rutland, Vermont 

















What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures >. The best method: 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care 


eumeeenens, Severin, a 
marketing of Horses, le, S Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
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Cow Testing a Profit Getter 

A six-months-old cow testing asso- 
ciation in Allegheny county, Pa, has 
added one more proof in favor of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of such or- 
ganizations, Nineteen members in the 
Montour valley association have pure- 
bred sires and among the 440 members 
in the association there are 8 pure- 
bred cows. The best cow has made 
more than 8800 pounds milk in six 
months, two others have exceeded 7000 
pounds and five have reached the 6000- 
pound mark. The best cow in the 
same time made a profit of $145, and 
the poorest showed a loss of $14. As- 
sistance to one member enabled him 
to obtain an increased selling price for 
his milk of more than $30 a month. 

Testing records have assisted in 
findiag a market for the pure-bred 
calves. One man sold three Guernsey 
heifers for $100 each, because of the 
record of the dams. Many instances 
of saving in feed bills might be cited. 
About 20 members are using. a bal- 
anced feed. In one case this made a 
saving of $20 a month. The associa- 
tion was organized through the ef- 
forts of N. S. Grubbs, Allegheny coun- 
ty extension representative. 


Our Veterinaty Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
ef American Agriculturist will be enmeered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given. Questions 
ean be answered intelligently only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given? No cure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the ci Dr ©. H. Lehnert 
ot the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, al! inquiries should be .siressed to the Veteri- 
nary Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised im these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal ane. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 


Irritation in Throat 

I. have a horse that contracted a cold 
some time ago, which has left him with 
a cough. What can I give him for it?— 
{c. J. T.. New York. 

I would advise rubbing the throat 
once a day with a_ stimulating lini- 
ment, and placing on the tongue two 
or three times a day, a teaspoonful of 
oil of tar. 





Calf with Scours 

I have a three-week-old calf that has 
a very bad attack of scours. Please 
prescribe treatment.—[J. B., West Vir- 
gzinia. 

This is probably an ordinary case 
of scours, not. white scours as this 
disease usually kills before they are 
a week old. I would suggest care in 
feeding, as to cleanliness of pails, 
temperature of milk and time of feed- 
ing, give in milk two or three times 
a day two teaspoons of dried blood. 
Twice a day give dissolved in warm 
milk or water, a teaspoonful of the 
following: Four ounces hyposulphite 
of soda, one ounce powdered ginger, 
mix well togethér. Should above not 
give good results, give three times a 
day a five grain tablet of. Salol. 


Possibly Rheumatism 

I have a year-old brood sow that far- 
rowed in March and about two weeks 
afterward went lame in one front foot, 
later she developed lameness in the op- 
posite hind foot. She appears well 
otherwise and has a good appetite.— 
{E. J. S.. New York. 

The trouble here is probably rheu- 
matism, and I would suggest giving 
her two to four ounces (according to 
size) of epsom salts, and after a few 
days begin giving a teaspoonful of 
salicylate of soda once a day in feed. 

Chronic Diarrhea 

i have a yearling heifer that has been 
troubled with scours for some time, she 
eats nothing but grass and is growing 
very poor.—[M. P. McC., Pennsylvania. 

This condition is the result of in- 
digestion which in this case is due to 
lack of proper food. She should eat 
hay, and such grain as provender or 
middlings. Give in feed three times 
a day a tablespoonful of a mixture 
of powdered hyposulphite of soda 
eight ounces, and powdered ginger 
one ounce. 





Sore Neck 
I have a horse that is troubled with 
boils on_the top of his neck under the 
collar. Please give me a remedy.—[W. 
K., New Jersey. 


First see that collar fits properly, 


and be sure tuat there is not too 
much weight on the neck. Keep col- 
iar clean, and remove it while eating 
at noon. Bathe neck at night with 
cold water, and apply following lo- 
tion: One ounce each of sugar of 
lead and sulphate of zinc to one pint 
of water. Shake before using. It 
would be well to use a zinc pad on 
eollar. 


Cow Drools at Milking 

Can you prescribe for a cow that 
drools continually while being milked? 
{E. R. C., Pennsylvania. 

This drooling i a sympathetic con- 
dition due to reflex nervous action, 
and it is doubtful if anything can 
be done to prevent it, unless her at- 
tention can be distracted from the 
milking in some way. 


Paralysis in Hogs 

We have two sows that have partly 
lost the use of their hind quarters but 
eat and appear all right otherwise. I 
gave each a half pint of castor oil after 
18 hours’ fast. Can I do anything else? 
{H. H., Maryland. 

This condition rather frequently 
develops in pigs that are highly fed 
and not allowed much exercise. The 
dose of oil was just the thing, but 
along with it the feed should be 
lightened up and the sows placed 
where they can exercise, if possible 
turn them on grass. The only ex- 
planation for the cream not showing 
on the Holstein’s milk that I can give, 
is that very likely the butter fat is 
very low as it often is in this breed, 
and usually, it is not highly colored. 
Feed green feed if possible. 


Chronic Cough in, Horse 

I! have a four year old horse that has 
been troubled with a cough since last 
spring, when he had a bad cold. What 
ean I do for him?—[J. F. H., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The cough is probably caused by an 
irritation in the throat. I would 
suggest rubbing throat once a day 
with a very strong liniment, and plac- 
ing on the tongue two or three times 
a day a teaspoonful of oil of tar. If 
necessary blister. the throat. 

Pig Has Bad Cough 

We recently purchased three pigs that 
are now three months old. One of them 
is bothered with quite a bad cough when 
eating, and breathes heavily at night. 
Otherwise he appears all right except 
that he is not growing as he should. 
{[W. L, Pennsylvania. 

This pig, no doubt, has some dif- 
ficulty with the throat, perhaps an 
enlargement of the glands in this 
region. Had this cough not been 
present, but a short time and there 
been no noticeable trouble with the 
present but a short time and there 
counted for by the presence of 
stomach worms. I am_ confident, 
however, that the trouble is due to 
enlarged glands at the back of the 
throat, for which little can be done, 
except perhaps to rub the neck with 
a strong liniment two or three times 
a week. I would warn you against 
feeding too much corn, and as a rule, 
feeding three times a day is all that 
is necessary. A heavy corn ration may 
result in paralysis of the hind parts. 

Cows Milk Hard 

I have just purchased two cows that 
are very hardy milkers Can anything be 
done to relieve the trouble?—W. A. A., 
New York. 

Hard milking may be remedied by 
using a teat dilator or probe, that 
may be purchased of any surgical in- 
strument house. 





—_——_—_—_____ é 

Calves on Crushed Oats—Skimmed 
milk, fed with either corn meal or 
crushed oats, makes calves thrive and 
produce veal at half the cost where 
whole milk was given. Whey had a 
tendency to scour the calves, who did 
not like and did not thrive on it. 
Crushed oats gave even better results 
than corn’ meal, with either whole 
milk or skim milk. In fact, these fed 
on skim milk and crushed oats did al- 
most as well as when fed on whole 
milk, and at very much less expense, 
but they got whole milk alone for the 
first four weeks, and were changed 
to skim milk very gradually. These 
results of long experience in Scotland 
are confirmed ‘by Voletker’s work at 
Woburn, England. 
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man with only two cows just 


twenty. 
gether a great fund of valuable in- 


cal nature of its contents: 


“How a Dairyman Made Good’’— 
Se cak done aolten En who start- 


built up a fine 
p> a herd and made a 


success. 
“*Year Around F. eeding of Dairy 


Cows’’—by an authority whose advice 


to Tat Conn.” one Numerous dairy rations, 


post card, aint ees. 


IS book was written for the 


much as for the man with 


In it has been gathered to- 


formation on subjects which are of vital 

interest to every cow owner. And while the 

various phases of dairying are treated by the best and 
authorities, it is not a technical treatise but is written 

in plain every-day language so that even the children can understand it. 

Here are just a few topics that will give you an idea of the -practi- 


for 
caida cotlusiena call cntaine elie a ean tie aglemeute oe 
capacities, etc. that every farmer has occasion, at some time or other, to refer to. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent in the preparation of this book, and if you 


Per cows you aay ought to write for a copy and 
absolutely Just fill out the coupon or send the imformation requested on « 


pages 
of good 


cow sense 


“Building Up a Dairy Herd”’— 

a practical breeder gives some sound advice 
on this important subject. 

“‘The Farm that Won’t Wear Out’’ 
—shows that the farm where cows are 














kept, and the fertility returned to the soil, 
improves instead of deteriorates. 


“The Care of Cream.on the Farm * 


read it from cover to cover. The 





Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your 


Separator is 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross ox? whichever you don’t do). The make of my 
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New Dairy Handbook, I ke« 


, used __.vee 
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ASHBY 2'x in. 


LEXICON 2', in. 
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‘ ARROW 
COLLARS 


FITS EXTREMELY WELL AND 
GOES WITH THE PREVAIL!NG 
STYLE IN BROAD END TIES 
AND FOUR-IN-HANDS. 


d5c each; 6 for We 


Peasopy & Co., Makers 











IF YOU LIVE 


We have work for men in rural com- 
munities—work that pays and is 
pleasant besides. 





ft is easy work—you become expert at 
once, because we give you personal 
advice and instructions—exclusive 
territory is also given. ‘ 


this proposition and do your 
share and you will make money— 
big money, too ; in addition, you have 
a permanent position and ’tis yours 
as long as you want it. 





in New York, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania, we have a permanent positiod 
for YOU. 


There is no advance money required; be 
no fake promises; no fegree ty my 
tion; the business is bac ed by 
company with over seventy years 
of square dealing. 


Write quickly—now—tocay, because 
someone else might getin ahead of 
you. Address 


Circulation Department 


OANCE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 4th Avenue, New York City. 
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The Caloric is the wonder furnace 
any size from 1 to 18 rooms at eye, 
This furnace can be easily installed 
much expense and trouble and your cel 
» above the furnace and this allows the y 


The Caloric is almost as easy to in 
up and down stairs, and there’s no fire ¢ 


The Caloric Pipeless Furnace ope 
through the center channel the cold air j 
j through the center channel to be spread ! 


a 
i 
5 


Here’s comfort, conv 
is always a great convenience 
inches greater radiation thang 
coke or wood. There’s nothin} 

This is the original nat 
be sure you investigate the G 
when you choose the Caloric. 

The Caloric guarantee 
workmanship are defective, ¢ 
more to prove our faith in 


Get Free Book 
If there is no Caloric dealer in 
to give you a free demonstratic 
We'll send you the name of the ne 
and at the same time we'll mail 
copy of our special book “Progr 
book in every-day language ex 
theory of heat and shows why 
Pipeless Furnace is the logical met 
ing large or small houses. Not 
well informed on furnaces you @ 
book will surprise you. Get a copy 


\s 
i 
! 
The Me 
269 Gest Street 


I was the first to install yom Caloric je 7 
Furnace in this county. I was fearful & 
it would notmeet my requirements but xe 
with your offer to install and remove fi 
Fi 
§ 





|} 


PEER ORAS 





OPED ON a ODA 


if not satisfactory I saw I took no 
risk. Now I would not do with- 
. J out it for twice the cost. It saves 

_If you are not yet peniies the Caloric write for our proposition. The j]- at least 30% fuel, does not heat 
Caloric economy, ease’of installation and other merits appeal to ouse-holders, | Cellar and distributes heat to all 
and our gigantic advertising campaign makes selling th i k . parts of house. I heat nine rooms. 
én ing the easiest task you ever The house is comfortable in the morn- 


tried. Territory is being closed fast. Write today for full details, ing.—J. D. Froman, Vevay, Ind. 


Get a Souvenir at Our 
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and city homes. Actual use proves that it will heat houses of 


244 


LORI 


fuel cost than would be required with stoves. 


nStalled Me house, new or old, because you do not have to cut any holes for pipes. This saves 
with needless pipes. You can cut one hole for a register immediately 
to circulate though the entire house. 


a stove and is many times more convenient. You don’t have to carry fuel and ashes 
» house or children. 


means of a single register having a center and outer channel. As the warm air rises 
idown through the outer channel. There it becomes heated and again comes up 
h the house, following the natural law that warm air rises. 


Pi 


Ldorsed 
ae a 


TRADE 
MARK 


alPatented Pipeless Furnace 


 conv@mnce and economy. When you put in the Caloric your who.e house is warm. This 
reniencamit especially in case of sickness. Our double-ribbed firepot provides 600 square 
m than@ers and insures the greatest amount of heat with the least fuel. You can burn coal, 
3 nothinbout it which can get out of order. It is so simple a child can operate it. ; 
nal pai Pc pipeless furnace. There are imitations on the market, but in order to avoid regrets 
— Cific before making a purchase. You do not take any chances or rely on guesswork 
oric, 
irantes#mour protection. ‘The most liberal guarantee ever put on a heater. If the material or 
ctive, aug the furnace is in any way other than as represented, we make good. We can’t do 
h in wilfthis furnace will do. 
Book Investigate the Caloric Ask Your Dealers 
saler inggt fown Don’t be like the fellow who saw the giraffe __If there is a Caloric dealer in your town ask 
nstrationg@ite us, and said “There ain’t nosuchanimal”. There him to show you this furnace. A demonstra- 
fthene@@dealer is a su ul one register pipeless furnace tion will quickly show you the principle on 
| mail y§a free and Caloric is its name. No matter how old which this furnace operates. You will see 
-“Progrg® This your house may be or how difficult to heat, why the Caloric heats your entire house com- 
lage exgm™is the the Caloric can do the work. Itisright now fortably with just one register and saves you 
why oric giving satisfaction in thousands of homes. 35% of your fuel while doing it. See the 
cal met r heat- Even if you’ve already decided on some other double ribbed firepot which is guaranteed for 
, No s@r how kind of furnace, investigate the Caloric any- five years. You will see for yourself why 
you i | be, this how. It costs nothing and you may get in- it isa universal furnace and why it is the 
et a copy formation of great value. none-such furnace in thousands of homes, 


pnitor Stove & Range Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We have had a long cold winter 
and spring but have burned only five 
tons of soft coal in your Caloric fur- 
nace. The rooms have been well 
warmed and the coil furnishes an 
abundance of hot water all over the 
house. The cellar temperature stayed 
about 10 degrees above and none of 
the vegetables were spoiled or sprouted 
by an overheated ceilllar. The cellar 
being free from pipes afforded free 
movement and storage room. Our 
walls, paper, carpets, etc., are bright 
as new on account of furnace being 
dustless. I consider it the cheapest 
most economical and easiest operated 
furnace on the market.—Claud Baker, 
Union City, Ind. 








oe 


I bought a Caloric furnace in Dec- 
ember, 1915, and am very well satis- 
fied. I used about $12 worth of coal 
and kept my house comfortable even 
at 7 degrees below zero. I have seen 
lots of furnaces but none to equal the 
Caloric. — Willi Hanft, New 
Athens, Ill. 

















November, 1915. It produces more 
heat from less fuel and costs two-thirds 
less than any other kind. I have a 
large three story 11-room house and on 
different mornings before 7 o’clock 
showed 72 degrees in our third story 
rooms. This was true on March 17th 
when the temperature outside was 6 
below.--Mahlon Fretz, Sellersville, Pa. 











We consider the Caloric the coal 
man’s enemy as we have used approx- 
imately three tons of hard coal per 
season for house of seven rooms and 
bath. One of my neighbors has 
already taken out his pipe furnace and 
installed a pipeless furnace, while two 
others will take out their pipe fur- 
naces and installa Caloric this sum- 
mer. The Caloric does not heat the 
basement and takes very little room. 
—John Neumann, Sauk City, Wis. 





10 and 20 degrees below. 
Caloric makes 











I always heated with hard coal at 
$45 and $15 for cooking and laundry. 
I installed a Caloric Pipeless Furnace 
and heated 6 rooms and bath for $32. 
including cooking and laundry. Ihad 
no trouble keeping 70 degrees upstairs 
and downstairs, even on several days 





when the thermometer segisteee® 
moist air and 
pleasant heat.—W. C. Kindig, Cen- 
terville, Ia. 
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Among the Farmers 
MI MTT 


in a car to pay 50 cents for the car. 
This was knocked out by the present 
board of agriculture, and in addition 


hit 


INUPROARE 1 


OHIO 


Successful State Fair 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Successful in every department is 
the Ohio state fair which is in prog- 
ress at Columbus this week. Of the 
10 members of the state board of 
agriculture, which was appointed by 
Gov Willis, six are real farmers and 
several of the others have mtde 
farming more or less of a study. 
When the program of the fair was 
first discussed by the ’ oard the con- 
census of opinion was that the key- 
note of the fair should be education 
along the lines of the most up-to-date 
farming. As a result the state 
fair is a real agricultural fair 
directed by real farmers. 

As might be expected under such 
a circumstance, live stock is one of 
the best features of the fair. There 
are more record-breakers among the 
animals exhibited this year than ever 
before and the cash value of the 
herds is greater than ever, in addi- 
tion to the number being greater. So 
fast was the rush of entries that the 
large cattle barn is filled to overflow- 
ing and many animals had to be 
sheltered wnder tents, exhibitors in- 
sisting that they be permitted to 
show, even if it was under a tent. 

Despite the drouth which has pre- 
vailed over many sections of the 
state for weeks, the display of farm 
produce is especially good. When it 
was found that the crops hed been 
greatly affected by the drouth, the 
county agent in many counties took 
special pains to see that his co 


was properly represented. As a re- 
eult, a most wonderful displey of 
farm produce was made. The « 
for the best county display w ve: 
keen. 

Five manvfacturers of threshing 


machines who have not exhibjted at 
the state fair for the past five years 
are back in line and the way the 
farmers gathered around and dis- 
cussed the fine points of the 
machines was a_ sight to behold. 
Machinery hall was filled to overflow- 
ing and many exhibitors had to be 


taken care of in tents. Silos were in 
great profusion and he number 
which were sold by the agents on the 
fair grounds speaks well for the fu- 


ture of Ohio as a live stock and milk 
state. 


Farm tractors were put through 
their paces by experts and there was 
much favorable comment all along 
the line. That great progress is being 
made in the building of tractors was 
indicated by the improvement which 
has taken place in many designs since 
the fair a year ago. 


Sessions of the grange were held 
and many matters of importance to 
the farming communities were dis- 
cussed. The grange is in a very flour- 
ishing condition in Ohio and this was 
indicated in the large attendance and 


the enthusiasm with which the va- 
rious problems were discussed ne 
of the topics under the discussion was 
the new farm loan bank system 
Colpymbus is making a great fight for 


one of the ferm loan banks and in 
this the city people are receiving great 
help from the farmers. 

Not a single catchpenny attraction 
was allowed on the fair grounds, since 
Sec Stauffer and every member of the 
board was agreed that nothing should 


be allowed on the grounds which 
would offend grandma and the chil- 
dren. No liquors have been sold on 
the state fair zrounds for many years, 


and in this respect Ohio has been one 
of the pioneers in clean fairs, along 
the lines which have been laid down 
in several issues of the American 
Agriculturist during the past year or 
nore. 

The women o* Ohio have reason to 
feel proud of 1@ part they had in 
making the state fair of 1916 a big 
uccess. The woman's building is filled 
with the finest displays of the handi- 
work of the women of the state, in- 
cluding needlework, china painting. 
canning and preserving. If the in- 
terest among the women continues it 
will be necessary to provide additional 
space for the exhibits of the women. 

Never were there so many automo- 
biles at the state fair as this year. 
There was no charge for the autos 
to enter the grounds. The practice a 

cars ago was to cause each per- 
eame into the fair grounds 
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detailed enough officers to see 


cars while their owners were seeing 


In order to take care of the growth 
the state board of agri- 
taken an option on 150 
acres adjoining the grounds on the 
north at $1650 an acre. 


The legislature may order the pur- 
chase of the tract. 





Fine Clover Everywhere 


H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


have been local rains which kept the 
vegetables growing, 
many parts of central Ohio 
vegetation has suf- 
some has died and 


where nearly all 
fered dreadfully; 
the ground is very dry. 


recently sown turnip seed will be 
benefited by recent rains. 
Plowing oats stubble fieldsfor wheat 
seeding would have been in progress 
were it not for the fine growth of red 


»e seed sown having rotted; 
this with the continued rainfall made 
possible for the clover to grow with 


erowth being plowed 


wili soon be put into the silos, 
the grond where it stood will be 
for wheat seeding, 
in price of wheat evidencing a 
: There no doubt will be a 
.creage planted .o9 wheat this 
‘ound plowed soon and rye sown 
will make early >azturage next spring. 
éf corn can thus »v-c-vide for feed for 
their cattle next spring. 








Silver Cup—aA silver cup 
boy who does best in judging horses 
steck judging contest 
Ohio state fair has been 
Huston of South 


will give a pure-bred 
to the boy who does 
hog judging at 


, will be delivered at the 


Exhibit at the 
fair promises to be the best ever, un- 
direction of D. 
Entries for this department 


and L. C. Taylor, 
and T. S. Faulkner, judges. 
Adams Co—Vegetation, 


since moisture has become abundant. 


house, are more numerous than ever 


being baled.— 


competing for the sterling silver cups 
offered in the live stock judging con- 


the cup for horses; 


the boy who does the best judging of 
Marysville, cup to boy doing the best 
judging sheep. 
Mechanicsburg 
winner of a trip to Washington in the 
in the domes- 
her community. 
Dried Up—aA: 
in Medina Co 


with thermometer 
around 9) degrecs shade nearly every 
A good rain Aug 


what little growth they have 
has been harassed by bugs. 
are very poor, early ones would have 
the drouth has 
many light oats among them. 





Pastures are almost entirely dried up 
and the big flies are so bad that cows 
will scarcely go to the fields,.causing, 
of course, a shrinking of the milk 
supply. The wheat crop was very 
light, a low acreage and a still lower 
yield. The price is good but many 
farmers holding for more. 

More Silos—Van Wert Co which 
already has approximately 50 silos 
will number 20 more this year, as that 
is the estimate of the number likely 
to be built. As a rule, most silos in 
this county are built during’ Aug and 
Sept. This county is keeping pace 
with all sections of the country, since 
silos are now becoming a fixed fea- 
ture of agri wherever live stock is 
grown. : 


Rain Needed—The long, dry and 
hot weather is telling on corn, garden 
and pastures throughout Clark Co, 
with no relief in sight. Roads are in 
good condition but dusty. There 
have been three new barns built in 
our section this summer and two 
silos. Farmers think the silo has 
come to stay. Farmers are threshing. 
Wheat and oats are of good quality. 
Wheat is testing 61 Ibs to the bu with 
good prices. Wheat is $1.30 bu, 
rye 90c, oats 40c, corn T5c, hogs $10.40 
to $10.50 p 100 Ibs, cattle $8.50 to $9, 
butter fat 28%c p lb, country butter 
25 to 30c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. No 
farms changing hands at this time. 

Crops Poor—Hot, local showers 
have favored some spots, but in gen- 
eral Stark Co has been dry, which 
has cut the corn crop and made the 
potato crop look like a failure. Pas- 
ture is short. Oats is yielding poorly, 
wheat only fair. Some plowing for 
wheat, but ground is in very lumpy 
condition. Fruit crop will be small. 

Wheat Poor—Hay was a very good 
crop in Hardin Co. Wheat was almost 
a failure and oats about half a crop, 
15 to 30 bus p acre. Potatoes will be 
a short crop if it does not rain soon. 
Pasture is almost dried up for the 
want of rain. Butter is 25c p Ib, eggs 
22¢ p doz. 

Big Hay Crop—Farmers in Dela- 
ware Co were unable to find barn 
room for the 1916 hay crop. Many 
stacks in the fields. Some new hay 
baled. Buyers offer $10 on track. 
Quality is excellent. Too dry for corn 
to ear well. Pasture is very short. 
Silo filling will begin about Sept 1. 
Many new silos being erected. Pota- 
toes are about half a crop. Apples 
not as plentiful as last year. Fat, dry 
cows are 5c p Ib, lambs 8c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bee Colonies in Poor Shape 


A. J. LEGG, WEST VIRGINIA 

This has been the worst season for 
years on bees in this part of the 
county. Bees in West Virginia started 
out well in the spring, but by the time 
apples were in bloom it was so rainy 
and cold they could do nothing. Many 
blossoms were killed and everything 
was set back. The latter part of last 
season*was unfavorable and bees were 
short of stores so many colonies died 
last winter. 

The bees have not done well this 
year and now the colonies are weak 
and without honey. It is not likely 
that they will build up and lay by 
sufficient stores on which to winter, 
so it will be necessary to feed the 
bees or else they will starve next 
winter. I have not heard of any bees 
producing a surplus this year. 





Rainy Here—Crops are good in 
Roane Co. Corn was damaged in 
some sections by storms. Very rainy 
weather. Pastures are good and 
cattle and sheep are doing finely. 
Lambs are going at 74%c p lb. Cattle 
are engaged as high as $8 p 100 Ibs. 
R. W. Bailey has sold his farm and 
bought a-farm near At:ron. O. H. C. 
Looney is building a fine house at 
Newton. 

New Silos—Hay crop was good in 
Hardy Co, and weather favors>le for 
cutting and curing. Wheat was a 
fair crop and is selling for about 
$1.15 p ton. Fruit crop is not heavy. 
Hogs sell at 814c p lb, calves $22.50 to 
$25 ea. A large number of new silos 
are being built this year. 

AA 2 Rsk ae ee Wem eee eee es 

Good Rains — Have been getting 
good rains in Fairfield Co. Farmers 
have put up a large hay crop and 
one of good quality. Wheat was not 
so good. Corn will make a fairly 
food crop but will be uneven and 
badiy blown down in some places. 
Some orchards have plenty of apples 
vile some have scarcely any. Not 
many peaches. Potatoes are selling 
around $1 p bu wholesale. Hogs and 
cattle sell well. Horses are not so 
high. Now improving roads in dif- 
ferent places. 

Fish and Game—Last year, under 
the direction of J. W. Kirgan, board 
member, a fish and game division was 
exhibited at the state fair. This at- 
tracted such wide notice and com- 
ment that the exhibit this year will 
be much larger and more interesting. 
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American Agriculturist 


Not-.only the native game birds ang 
animals of the siate will be sho. pn 
but a large number of the handsc: \¢ 
game birds. The Chinese ringneek 
pheasant, which has been distributed 
throughout the state, will be on dis. 
play. Glass tanks containing live foog 
ard game fishes of the siate will be a 
part of the exhibit. On account of 
the wide interest this exhibit has 
stirred up, many county fair boards 
have asked that the display be used 
at local fairs. 

Selling Wheat — Old residents of 
Wayne Co proclaim the recent hot 
wave the most prostrating one that 
has ever been known in this section. 
The long-continued drouth has caused 
many farmers to feed their cattle. 
Rain is very much needed and if it 
does not come soon the late , potato 
crop will be very light. Many farm- 
ers are buying potatoes for home use. 
Hay is selling at $12 to $14 p ton, 
butter 32c p lb, eggs 26c p doz. Very 
little plowing has been done. The 
great boom in the price of wheat 
has caused many to thresh and 
market their wheat. One mill in 
Wooster has taken in over 15,000 bus. 


Hay Heavy—Heavy hay crop in 
Defiance Co. Corn crop uneven and 
rather late. Very dry in most parts 
of Defiance, continuing so still. But- 
ter is 25c p lb, eggs 22c p Ib, pota- 
toes $1 p bu, chickens 14c p Ib, wheat 
$1.38 p bu, oats 38c, new corn 65c to 
$1.15, rye $1, barley 65c, wool 3Sc p Ib, 
clover seed $7 to $9 p bu, timothy 
seed $2.50 to $3.50. 


Crops Suffering—Continued hot and 
dry with only local showers in Licking 
Co. Corn, potatoes, pasture and gar- 
dens have suffered, especially on 
gravelly or hill land. Immense crop 
of both clover and timothy hay 
secured in fine condition, price $8 to 
$10 p ton. Considerable new wheat 
is being sold, $1.40 p bu being the 
highest price. All kinds of grain and 
mill feed are in demand for dairies. 
Corn retails at $1 p bu, bran, etc, $50 
to $35 p ton. The second merchanis’ 
and farmers’ picnic was held at 
Moundbuilders’ park Aug 10, with a 
large crowd. In the various contests 
24 farmers won the _ tug-of-war 
against as many city men. Fraternal 
drills were won by the Woodmen, 
Wyoming valley grange and K of P 
drill teams in order given. Cash prizes 
from $25 down were given in all con- 
tests. 

Raleigh Co—Recent rains did much 
damage to hay. Some have lost al- 
most half of their hay crop, owing to 
so much rain. Some are Busy haul- 
ing produce to market at good prices. 
Fruit is scarce. Sweet apples 1x 
p doz.—[M. 8S. Payne. 

Peaches Sell High — Record prices 
for peaches were recently paid _ in 
Berkeley Co, the fruit being in great 
demand by buyers from the large 
eities who have invaded the state's 
eastern fruit belt. The Cherry Run 
orchard company sold several cars of 
peaches for $2.65 a bushel f o b at 
Cherry Run. This is the fifst season 
that buyers have come to the eastern 
Panhandle for peaches and prices 
have advanced as a result. 

Cow Tester Appointed—tThe city of 
Huntington has employed A. OD. 
3urke, a graduate of the Wis state 
col, to take charge of the new milk 
testing laboratory. Mr Burke, who 
has been in charge of the milk test- 
ing laboratory at West Allies, Wis, is 
24 years old and a former West Vir- 
ginian. 

Displays at Institutes—At many of 
the farmers’ institutes, displays of 
farm produce, cattle, pigs, poultry. 
eanned goods and sewing formed in 
interesting feature. Cash prizes wv ere 
offered for the best of the various 
displays, making this not only an in- 
teresting and helpful, but also 
profitable feature for many. 





At Cincinnati, O, No 2 white corn 
Sic p bu, No 2 winter barley 70.@ 7-1, 
No 2 rye $1.23, bran 24.50 p ton. mid- 
dlings 28.50, timothy hay 13@ 15.50, 
clover mixed 11@14, alfalfa 9@12, No 
2 white oats 47\%c p bu, navy beans 
9.40@9.50, timothy seed 150@3 p bu, 
eggs 27%4c p doz, fowls 14@164c p Ib, 
broilers 20c, ducks 15c, lambs 7@ 10c, 
veal calves 8@12\%c, apples 3@4.50 p 
bbl, huckleberries 2.50@3.50 p cra, 
Bartlett pears 5.50@6 p bbl, Seckel 
pears 2.25@2.50 p bu, cabbage 2@ 2.25 
p bbl, carrots 1@1.25 p bu, onions 1.25 
@1.40 p bu, potatoes 3@3.25 p bbl, 
peppers 1.15@1.25 p bu, green peas 2 
@2.25, squash 50@60c p bu. 


At Cleveland, 0, eggs 32c p doz, 
fowls 18\4c p lb, chickens 20@ 22c, ap- 
ples 50c@$1 p bu, Bartlett 3@3.50 p 
bu, plums 2@2.50, blueberries 3.25@ 
3.50 p cra, wax beans 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
green beans 1@4.25, beets 90c@1, on- 
ions 2.25@2.50, potatoes 1.35@1.40, 
sweet potatoes 3.25@3.40 p bbl, tur- 
nips 40c p bskt, tomatoes 60c, 
honey 4@4.25 p case, dresed beef 14@ 
15¢e p Ib, veal 17@18c, medium un- 
washed wool 35@36c p Ib, prime cured 
hides 20c, No 2 red wheat eg Sa 
No 2 corn 91c, No 2 white oats 4914c. 
middlings 29.50 p ton. 
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Tobacco in Demand 


Tobacey producis in their manu- 
factured form have been greatly in- 
creased. during the last fiscal year 
according to report of the federal 
commissioner of internal revenue 
just made public. The total manu- 
facture of large cigars during the 12 
months ending June 30 was 7,390,000, - 
000, an increase of 342,000,000 over 
the figures of the previous fiscal year. 
The increase during the first six 
months of 1916 was much more rapid 
than during the last six months of 
1915 as the total increase thus far the 
present calendar year of large cigars 
has amounted to 280,000,000. 

The wholesale cigar leaf tobacco 
markets have so nearly cleaned 
up all available material that there is 
little business being done on a large 
seale. The hand to mouth trading on 
the part of those who need small 
supplies continues at a normal pace. 
Prices for the new Cuban crops con- 
tinne to advance according to the 
prices from Havana but the markets 
there have been pretty well exhausted 
of old tobacco so that manufacturers 
everywhere face a considerable in- 


crexuse in prices of raw material. ° 


Growers should keep this in mind 
when disposing of this year’s crop. 


New York Prices, Packer to Manufacturer 
{In cents per pound.] 






1916 1915 

Wisconsin—Havana seed, Bs...... 15@17 13@14 
Binders cccccccsccccseces cocese 20@25 18@22 
Connecticut broadleaf filler........ 15@— 8@10 
Beconds § ccccccccccce ecccccccess SOG@— 28@35 
Wrappers ......s006 cocccccesees SOW@TS 60@75 
Havana seed fillerS........sseee0s 8e — 7@ 8 
Medium and dark wrappers..... 25@ 45 22@35 
Seconds ....+..0. eecccceccocces 30@ 35 25@30 
Light Wrappers ..ssecsseeserees 60@90 40@60 
New York state filler............. 8@— 5@ 6 
Fine and selected.... 16@ 20 12@16 
Zi i 20@ 22 17@18 





18¢20 15@16 
si 15@16 15@18 
f 8@10 10@12 
REET 16@18 15@17 
Tobacco buyers have been very 
active in Wis during the last few 
weeks with a considerable portion ef 
the crop already contracted for at 
14@16c in the bundle. Even that 
Portion of the crop in Dane Co which 
was injured by hail has already been 
taken over by stemming concerns at 
top prices for that grade. Topping is 
finished and the weather lately has 
been just what the crop needed to 
bring it to ripe maturity. 

Pa tobacco has come along in 
splendid shape and should prove a 
decidedly profitable crop to the grow- 
ers in spite of the increased total 
acreage, which is estimated in Lan- 
caster Co alone to be 20,000 acres. The 
crop is a little later than usual but 
weather lately has been very favor- 
able and the careful cultivation has 
helped out the crop immensely. Many 
sales have already been reported at 
14c and 4, also 14c and 5. There is a 
continued growing disposition to hold 
out for nothing less than 5c for 
the filler grades this year. Foreign 
nations are again in the field for Pa 
crops and this has added to the im- 
petus which is boosting prices to a 
high figure. 

Cigar leaf tobacco in the southern 
states has had an unusually good sea- 
son and the crop in Fla and Ga is 
reported one of the ‘best ever raised. 
The shade-grown crop in Gadsden Co 
is considered far superior in every re- 
spect to the crop of any previous year. 
It is expected that the crop there 
will return the growers some $2,000,- 

. The sun-grown crop wili average 
about 1000 Ibs per acre with an 
average selling price of 17c p Ib. 
This year the crop came through with 
no weather damage whatever. In Ga 
the heavy rains came after the largest 
Part of the crop had been harvested 
so that it is expected practically the 
entire yield can be delivered to pack- 
ing houses in A No 1 condition. 

The Fla growers have taken active 
measures to prevent any further exo- 
dus of colored help for the benefit of 
tobacco growers in Ct. Several public 
Meetings have been held and pres- 
sure is being brought to bear upon 
the Boosters’ club of Tallahassee to 
Prevent the shipment of any more 
negroes. Southern growers feel that 
they need the help in their own busi- 
ness and also declare that the hands 
Sent north for a few months and 
then returned to their homes will cre- 
ate a decided feeling of unrest among 
those who have remained in Fla. 

The New York tobacco crop has 
suffered more this year than that of 
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Tobacco Crop and Market 


any other cigar 
transplanting time 
of rain since. 


seems to be fair. 
enough with the right weather 


leaf to profitable 
Notes from the Growers 

Have heard of no saies yet. 
fields backward. Not nearly as much 
tobacco in this vicinity as two or thre: 


Crop is good and 
1500 Ibs.—[B. K., Towanda, Pa. 

Sales reported at 10@13e¢ for wrap- 
Quality good, probable yield 


Indications are 


conditions of leaf promising.—[R. 


quality fair to good. Yield about 1500 


heard of sales 
Tobacco will surely command a good 
price.—[F. M. D., 


tobacco good and acreage about nor- 
Dane County, Wis. 
Acreage some 
two years ago and reduction of stocks 
has stimulated 
gaging at 13c p lb, paying $25 to acre. 
{Frank Blackford, 
Quite a stir among 


lbs p acre—{J. 
Cc. Chamberlain, 


NEW JERSEY 
Milk Men Need Organization 





men of New Jersey. Feed and labor 
are about 50% 
years ago, cattle and dairy equipment 
have greatly increased in price, while 
the price of milk 


milk production 
which is more 


only remedy lies in organization. This 
was brought out a‘ the receni meet- 
ing of 400 Sussex county dairymen, 
when Sec W. J. Kitt'e of the milk 
producers’ association of northern 
Illinois said that farmers have stood 
low prices as long as they can. He 
recommended the same methods for 
the New York district as were used in 
Chicago. The 12,000 Chicago  pro- 
ducers now sell their milk through a 
milk board which sets the price to 
producers. Most of the milk pro- 
ducers present believed that if they 
co-operated, the same results could be 
secured in the New York market as 
have been secured in Chicago, where 
an advance of 22 cents per 100 pounds 
milk was secured. 

Both the Borden people and tte 
Newark milk and cream company 
have raised the cost of milk to con- 
sumers 1 cent a quart, but this his 
availed the farmers nothing. Milk 
drivers in the city districts have or- 
ganized for an increased. wage, which 
the consumer will be obliged to pay. 
Farmers of North Jersey have or- 
ganized the Bergen-Passaic cow test- 
ing association. About 550 cows have 
been pledged. The work was to be- 
gin on September 1. A great many 
dairymen in that section retail their 
milk in suburban towns, where they 
get the retail price. 

The row state dairy law, requiring 


that giassware used in wiill ies mez 
work in dairies in New Jersey be in- 
spected md approved by the Now 
fersey station, a2d that persons en- 
gaged in testing milk for butter fat 
be examined and licensed by the 


‘ation, goes into effect September 1, 
The regular doetes for the examina- 
tions are September 5, October 3% and 
December 5. 





re ing of Trenton will ex 
hibit a o his pure-bred 
Guerne: the Interstate fair, 
which eld at Yrenton, N J, 
during the last week of September. 
There wil be six head in the exhibit, 
the cost of which was more than 
$12,000, The dams sre all in = ad- 


vanced registry, with exceptionably 
high miitk and butter fat records. In 
addition. the rest of the herd consist- 
ing of 52 Guernseys will be on ex- 
bibition, all of them: registered and 
24 qualitied for advanced registry. 





Bush Beans—Of late we have dis- 
carded pole beans and are planting 
the bush beans, the Fordhook limas, 
instead in Salem Co. While we used 
to plant the limas in this’ vicinity 
about May 15 generally, the Ford- 
hooks should come in earlier. And 
those who have risked and set them 
ont about April 20 have made money, 
provided the fields were mannred 


- with about S to 10 tons of N Y siable 


manure and ‘given besides about half 
a ton p sere of fertilizer. Such fields 
look prosperous; the plants blossomed 
early end now they are full of pods. 
About the same is true with peppers. 
Cranberry beans paid well this season. 
Early tomatoes paid well, as also did 
cucumbers when planted and tended 
right on good land. Late tomatoes 
will be quite a crop; corn also prom- 
ises well. Apple and pear trees are 
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seriously blighted, some are dyiug and 
fruit is scarce. White potatoe: 
yielded good crops, about 75 bbis p 
acre, and at good prices at about $2.50 
p bbl. The potato fields are plowed 
over and sown to red clover and 
alfalfa. Crimson clover was sown ir 
the corn, tomatoes at the last «ulti 
vation. Hay commands a high price 

Contests Planned—Grain and hay 
have made very heavy crops in tussex 
Co, but farmers were delaved in 
harvesting on account of heavy rain: 
and lack of help. Berries have been 
plentiful. Apples are a short crop 
Corn is looking good. Eggs are "We p 


doz, butter 3SSc p Ib. Cows bring 
from $85 to $125 ea. Beef i. ing: 
g00d prices. In Oct a domesti. sei 
ence contest will be held in 1SON 
Co, with market gardening for loys 


and girls and a baking ec 
There will also be a canning coutest 
for fruit and vegetables. Suss:x Co 
board of agriculture held a 1 ting 
at Franklin. In connection with it 
was 2 meeting of the dair, 1’! 
league, with W. J. Kittle of Chicago 
as speaker. He told of the zreat 
milk war in Chicago market. A dem 
onstration of salad making by Miss 
M. Anna Hauser was a drawins cerd 
for the women 








Qutiook in Western New York 
SELVA tl. PUL 

A drouth of several weeks was 
tinally broken in western Ne York 
last week and the excessive heat has 
moderated In all sections, however, 
the crops have felt the lack of water 
to a damaging degree. Many soil 
crops will show a_ substantial los: 
from the long, dry spell. The bean 
outicok is discouraging in many sec 
tions, while a few districts in Liv 
ingston county report a heavy show 
ing. In Wayne county only a small 
average of heuns was planted, as il 
was impossible to plow the land ani 
tit it in time for the crop. Seed besn> 
sold this year at $4 to $6 a bushel an« 
many growers did not care to me 
that price. Some contracts were made 
in Wayne county during the win 
at $2.50 a bushel. These were mos"! 
for the colored varieties to be used in 
soup making. 

Vyoming and Genesee county 
vrowers have become well orminived 
this year in their efforts to pro ’ 
bean culture. A meeting of 20 ¢ 
ers was recently held in LeRoy to dis- 
cuss ways and means of fighiing 4 
eases and insects that ravage " 
bean crop. The opinion of gro’ 
from various sections was thal 
vield of beans per acre had decrens: 
27%. C. H. Toan of Perry wa 
pointed permanent chairman of 
general committee composed ol 
man from each bean growing coun! 
in the state. These men will in tu:n 
appoint committees, who will cali 
meetings of bean growers and do 
whatever work is necessary to set ‘ 
a state appropriatiton to study iv: 
problems. 

Addressing the meeting, Prof W 
Burkholder, bean diseuse sper 
for Wyoming and Genesee counts 
explained the nature of some of th 
important bean diseases. Prof KR. A 
Emerson of Cornell university told 
how beans might be improved b 
breeding and selection and D 
Donald Reddick, plant pathologist o: 
Cornell university told about the oc 
currence of root rot in the fields and 
outlined a method by which more 
work might be done. It was the 
opinion of the mecting that the bean 
industry was of suflicient importance 
to ask the stute for a special appro 
priation to investigate the crop. 

Iruit Prospects Fincouraging 

Orchardists are beginning to com 
pare notes on the crop prospects, and 
there seems a general unanimity of 
belief that there will be a_ highly 
promising crop this year. There are 
some reports that the orehards are 
developing “one-sided” apples, and in 
such districts it is thought 
evaporators will have plentiful sup 
plies if the market out ror evapo en 
fruit is at all encouraging. tn Nias. te 
county, Farm Bureau Manager N. R 
Peet states that the fruit growers in 
the western part of the county will 
realize better financially on both ap- 
ples and peaches this year than last 
year. The manager claims that the 
yield will be 75% of last year’s crop, 
which was a full 100% one. It is also 
thought fruit will be of better flavor 
and capable of commanding bette) 
prices. Several of the early varie 
ties of peaches have already bee: 
placed on sale and look well. 

The apple crop in Niagara count 
is affected by scab to some extent, 
the Baldwins and Greenings being 
touched. The Duchess variety, nov 
being harvested, is free from _ thr 
scab. Pears, plums and prunes in th’: 
county will be light crops. 

In the bean section of western Nev’ 
York around Livingston and Wyco- 
ming counties it is estimated tha 
there are no less than 17,000 acre: 
devoted to the crop, this being one of 
the largest plantings in the history 
of the section. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OI GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or ~~ What, -— 


Minneap 





Wheat at $1.50 is no longer a dream, 
but an actuality, having reach 
1.50 to 1.0 many times recently 
Cash wheat hi everywhere _ s¢ 
of this high level. 
Recent carlot sales include 1.52@1.61 
for No 2 red winter at Chicago and 8t 
Louis, and 1.57 at Toledo, Dex 
wheat, in fact, sold up to 1..3*%. 
The markets have been violent, 
price changes frequent and wide 
Profit-taking sales with an accom- 
panying 5c break were speedily fol- 
lowed by almost complete recovery, 
the feverish conditions prevailing 
everywhere. Export sales made large 
totals even at the high price level 

A continuation of the serious crop 
@amage reports from the American 
Northwest and Canada were the con- 
trolling factor. As shown in American 
Agriculturist’s special crop report on 
an earlier page, it seemed to be a 
question whether there will be wheat 
from the 1916 domestic harvests be- 
yond home requirements for food and 
seed. This condition has made foreign 
buyers very solicitous, even though 
taking hold with some _ reluctance. 
Argentina would like to export wheat 
to New York and Baltimore, but lack 
of freight facilities and high rates 
prevent. Considerable buying was 
noted on eastern account. presumably 
for early export to Europe, and 
cables were generally higher. 

Corn was relatively less firm, with 
moderate declines due to some good 
rains in Ia and Ill; thence fair price 
recovery. Offerings of old corn were 
freer at country points under the stim. 
ulus of high prices. The shipping de- 
mand on eastern account was not very 
satisfactory. At Chicago, Sept corn 
sold above and below S6c p bu; Dec, 
new crop delivery, 74@76c, old No 2 
in store Soc and better. At Baltimore 
choice old corn sold at 93'4c, and at 
New York No 2 yellow 98\c 

Under fair buying the oats market 
was generally steady, Sept around 45 
@47c p bu in the west; oats So ld by 
sample in New York at ii4e in 
carlots 

Rye was firm 


ner« 


sympathy with 
wheat although the market has 
fallen; some buying for export. No 2 
sold at the high price of $1.19 p bu. 

Parley sold up 3@5c to the highest 
prices in a long time, choice malting 
touching $1.15 p bu. Feeding barley 
held for export at New York at Sc. 

Field seeds were quiet, timothy 15 
@25c higher, based on about 5.50 
p 100 Ibs for prime Sept, prime clover, 
Oct, °16. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


The outlook for Baldwin apples is 
somewhat better in the important 
apple territory of New York than 
some cther standard varieties, evi- 
dently with considerable quantities of 
A grade fruit on the trees. Writing 
from Rochester, Aug 17, the veteran 
horticulturist, John Hall, advises 
American Agriculturist that in his 
estimation the apple crop will run 50 
to 60% of a full normal yield; fruit 
showing much fungus and not a 
promising outlook. No bids for or- 
chards yet. He adds that there are 
reasonably good crops of peaches and 
early varieties have sold well; pears a 
poor crop. 

Bearing upon the outlook for win- 
ter apples Sec E. G. Gillett of the New 
York state fruit growers’ association 
in his August bulletin expresses the 
belief that it will not prove only 48%; 
counties bordering on Lake Ontario 
averaging a trifle better, Hudson val- 
ley 58% and central western New 
York only 28. In pears the late 
counties average 25, Hudson valley 
50; peach growing counties of west- 
ern New York average 60 against a 
prospect a year ago of 75. He re- 
ports a reduced acreage under cab- 
bage, a slight reduction in peaches 
and appearance of crop not brilliant. 

Long a veteran fruit grower in N Y 
(40 years) E. F. Stephens, now of 
Nampa, Ida, writes that the abnormal 





How Best to Market Crops 
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Areeze of last May destroyed 98% of 
the tree fruits in southern Ida, where 
three-quarters of the crop of the state 
is grown. We are, therefore, buyers 
of apples from Ore and Wash. Third 
grade appl are tentatively being 
priced 70 to The jumble packed 
boxes in Ore. Fancy apples C about 
$l a box The fruit crop of northern 
Ida is apparently normal or better. 
Apples ay —~ ir to be largely want- 
ing, though a" trees promise 
good apples.- 7 A. F. T., Ipswich, Mass. 
Outlook for fruit good, apple trees 
he ily loaded More interest taken 
A. H., North Brook- 


yp here not as good as last 

Fruit falling badly. No price 

offered up to second week in August. 
[J. Cc. O., Belpre, O. 

I think 25% as many apples as last 
year. Some orchards along Lake 
Ontario will have fair crops.—[W. E. 
G., Lincoln, N Y. 

Apple prospects here the slimmest 
for years; not over 25 compared 
with last season. In a radius of five 
miles I do not believe there will be 
more than enough apples to fill one 
car But trees are picking up, look 
better and making some new growth 
for another year.—[W. P. A. Hailo- 
well, Me. 

About half crop apples in sight 
here. No bids for winter fruit.—[P. 
B. Freeport, Me. 

At New York, apples 
supply, demand quiet. Duchess Old- 
enburg $1.75@3 p bbl, Northwestern 
Greening 3@4, Gravenstein 2.25 @ 
3.25, Maiden Blush 1.50@2.50, Wealthy 
2@3, windfalls 25@We p bskt. 

At Chicago, market easy under lib- 
eral supply. Ill Transparents $3@4 p 
bbl, Astrachans 2.25@2.50, Maiden 
Blush 3.50 @ 4, Ww ealthy 3.75 @4, 
Golden Sweet 3, summer apples 1@ 
1.50 p bu. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Ohio will have a normal acreage of 
onions. Crop is sound, season a little 
just started to pull earliest ones 
Edwards, Hardin 


25% 


in moderate 





late, 
recently.—[Allen 
County, O. 

About 80% normal 
400 against 500 acres. 
vicld about 200 bus. Many growers 
will hold—[W. E. F. Madison, O. 

About 75% of normal acreage, yield 
about 200 bus to the acre, quality 
Growers will hold somewhat.— 
Painesville, O. 

About 2500 acres in Hardin county 
iwainst 4500 acres in 1915. Onions 
good, will yield about 300 bus p acre. 
[B. R. C., Ada, O. 

About half as many acres in onions 
here as last year, onions small and 
late, present price about $1 p bu.— 
[P. B. H., New Hampton, N Y. 

At New York, market weaker un- 
der more liberal receipts. Jersey 
white $1@1.50 p bskt, yellow 1@1.50, 
L I yellow 3.50@3.75 p bbl or 3.25@ 
3.50 p 130-Ib bag, O white 1.25@1.50 
p cra, state red and yellow 1.50@2.50 
p 100-lb bag. 

At Boston, native onions $1.25@1.50 
Pp bu, Ct valley 150@2.50 p 100-lb 
bag. 

At Chicago, market liberally sup- 
plied, trade fair. Home-grown $1.25 
@1.35 p 60-lb sk, Ia 2.50@2.75 p 100 
lbs, Ill 40@50c p climax bskt, home- 
grown white boiling onions }0@60c 
p tomato bx, white pickling 90c@$1. 


Unless otherwise qnsietiens in all instances 
are wholesale. They at which frst 
band receivers sell the ~- a m store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country 
freight and commission charges. 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is a . Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 
At New York, market very quiet, 
holders firm. Choice marrow $9.50 
p 100 lbs, medium 9.30, pea 9.50, red 
kidney 9.25, red marrow 8.60, Im- 
perial 9, Scotch peas 5.80. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, receipts light, mar- 
ket firm Choice country dressed 
ealves 18@1814c p Ib, prime 16% 
@17%'%e. 


acreage, with 
Onions small, 


£o0od 


y 2. 





Eges 
The egg trade is very. much .dis- 
turbed over the order of the N Y¥ 


; 





commissioner of foods and markets 
ema beginning Sept 1 all eggs taken 

m eold storage must be individ= 
ually branded on the shell before 
ing offered for sale; provided ~ 
this does not apply to unbroken a 
ages. 

At New York, market very firm for 
exceptionally fine quality eggs, stor- 
age eggs also strongly held. Extra 
fine fresh gathered 33@34c p_ doz, 
extra firsts 31@32c, refrigerator 29c, 
state, Pa and nearby fcy white hen- 
nery 38@42c, ordinary 32@37c, gath- 
ered whites 29@38c, state, Pa and 
nearby brown hennery 36@37c. 

_At Boston, eggs firm. Fey hennery 
48@50c p doz, choice eastern 42@43c, 
fresh western extras 38@40c, prime 
firsts 33 @34c. 

At Chicago, excellent demand for 
fresh eggs, also refrigerator stock. 
Supply is short of consumptive needs. 
Fresh firsts quotable around 24@ 
25%c p doz, fey as high as 30c, or- 
dinary 22@23c, refrigerator 26% 


@ 2714¢. 
Fresh Fruits 

The cranberry crop, covered in our 
somewhat exhaustive report of last 
week, is coming along rather late; 
weather around the close of August 
generally favorable. Manager A. U. 
Chaney of the American cranberry 
exchange advises us that the exchange 
will not name opening prices at initial 
points of shipment until about Septem- 
ber 10, crop is later than 
usual and until after we have gained 
all information we possibly can as to 
actual crop, and until after we have 
begun harvesting so as to see how our 
estimates have borne out.” 

At New York, peaches in liberal 
supply and dull Granes weak, all 
berries stcady Del and Md peaches 

p carricr Jerscy 142.50 
| p bu, state and Pa 1@ 
carrier, Le @Gonte pears 3@5 p 
Clapp’s Favorite 3@4, Bell 2.50@ 
3, Bartlett 304.50, Damson plums 75e 
Pp peach bskt, Va figs 10@1liec p qt, 
Del grapes 50c@1 p bskt, up-river 
Champion 50@T5e p cra, cherry cur- 
rants 4@5c p qt, huckleberries 7 @15c, 
blackberries 10@15c, raspberries 9@ 
I2c p pt, Del and Md cantaloups 1@2 
p standard cra, watermelons 150@325 
p car. 


“as the 


2p 


bbl. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, good movement of 
baled hay, market firm. No 1 quot- 
able at $2425 p ton, fey light clover 
mixed 20@22, rye straw 16@17. 

Poultry 

To have fattened chickens in the 
best condition so they will bring the 
highest price on the market, it is best 


SHOOTIEE SUALITIES. 

sn WAGRARTES 

ot travel through a gun 

barrel over 800 ft. per second. 

Shot fatten when driven 
at this high speed into an 
improper choke. 

Flat shot fly wild and 
make a poor pattern. 

Our taper choke gives a 
close, hard hitting pattcrn. 

Ask your father, grandfath- 
er or any man who uses one. 

Shooting qualities guar- 


e 
Catalog Free—double ay % 
up; single trap guns $55. 











ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
Box 114, Ithaca, N.Y. 








Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
italke—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse... Here is what onc 
farmer says: New Platz, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1915 
Love Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen: The Perfect Corn Har- 
vester is all right and patisiesters in every respect. 
Cut 11 acres of ensilage corn last fall. I consider ita 
great labor saving machine, J. Mullennix. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today, 


Lincoln, Ilinots 





goves MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














FITZ 
Steel Water Wheels 








[To Page 20.] 
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tank was sure to be low. 


I did have a hand pump for a while. 
and muscle-power, needed for more profitable work. 
when I wanted a quantity of water for a bath or something, that 
So I traded in my hand pump and got a 


Running Water? You bet 


a Hand Pump? Not on your Life. 


Not when I can pump 600 gallons 
per hour for less than § cents. 


But 


it took too much time 
Another thing, 

















you'll never care to change, If you have a hand pump system, describe it 
tell you how economically you can change over to a Leader Power Pumper. 


Tract 


Power Pumper 
(Electric and Gasoline) 


No more hand pumping or skimp- 
ing on water forme. That is one 
thing that hasn't advanced. My 
water system practically runs 
itself. The engine is easy to start 
and runs without attention. I've 
»had my power outfit for five years 
without a cent’s worth of repairs. 
My advice to you is “Get the Power 
Pumper System, jirst.” 


Many Big Advantages 


Leader Power Pumpers are made 
so good that there is no trouble or 
annoyance from break-downs and 
are almost noiseless, They last 
four times as long as ordinary 
pumps and are very economical of 
gasoline, They are only expensive 
enough to give dasting quality. 


Write today for 


our new klet 
“Water in Abundance 
Without Pumping Drudgery 








The booklet gives full information 
about the water supply system 

t and we will 
Write today. 


(Mention this paper when you write) 


TEE: fate Doffiks, a. 


By rok yon 
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“Bonding Lewin Action 


When the bonding of produce com- 
mission merchants was made obliga- 
tory in New York there was no pro- 
vision to pay out collected funds in 
case of bankruptcy. Commissioner Wil- 
gon had the law amended and money 
due producer-creditors paid. A New 
York commission house went into 
bankruptcy. The state department of 
agriculture had compelled this concern 
to file a bond; when bankrupt, the de- 
partment began proceedings to collect 
on the bond and $3178 were realized. 

This money has now been paid over 
to farmers who were creditors, most of 


whom live in the Hudson valiey dis- 
trict; 31 checks were maiied, $150) 
down to $2.74. The department of 


agricuiture is doing its best to safe- 
guard the producer who sends his 
products to commission merchants or 
dealers to handle. The law provides 
that all commission merchants must 
obtain licenses and file bonds. In this 
way the producer is better protectcd 
than he was when he shipped goods 
to merchants and depended entirely 
en good faith. Commission merchants 


at first cpposed the law, but now tha 
it is better undersiood, opposition has 
practically disappeared and dealers are 


filing bonds in acordance with the re- 
quirements. Commissioner Wilson de- 
serves the credit of all farmers for the 
thorough manner in which he is con- 
ducting this important arm of the 
government. 


state 





To Consign or Sell Outright 

Changing conditions in the produce 
commission business as the years go 
on have been pointed out more than 
once in American Agriculturist. This 
is perhaps most noticeable in the fact 
that in a large proportion of cases 
the name “commission merchant” is 
a misnomer. Strictly speaking, a com- 


mission merchant is for the time be- 


ing the agent and personal repre- 
sentative of the producer consigning 
to him these country shipments, But, 
in fact, the so-called commission 
merchant today has very largely de- 
parted from this strict brokerage 
business and is almost wholly, or at 


least in part, a merchant buying out- 
right and selling on his own account, 
at a time when he is also acting as 
receiving and selling agent for a 
dozen or a hundred individual pro- 
ducers in the country. This matter 
was recently dwelt upon at some 
length in an eastern local conference 
on marketing farm products, Howard 
W. Selby of Philadelphia taking a 
lead in the discussion. 

“What percentage of the so-called 
commission merchants taking the 12 


months through are really commis- 
sion merchants only?” was asked 
from the floor; “are 10% of them 
strictly and wholly brokers or com- 
mission merchants?” 

“At this time of the year when 
green stuff is moving rapidly,” re- 
plied Mr Selby, “perhaps 60% of the 
eoncerns in Philadelphia are really 


and truly commission merchants. 
other times when the active shipping 
season is practically over for the bulk 
of the nearby products, the percentage 
would be very much smaller of those 


who confine themselves wholly to 2 
commission business.” 

“Would it be better for the pro- 
ducer in the country to sell outright 
or to consign to a commission 
house ?* 

Mr Selby, to whom this question 


was directed, is both a market garden 
producer on a large scale, and a com- 
mission handler, 


to see it from different He 


angles. 


is inclined to favor regular and con- j 


tinuous consignments to a thoroughiv 
reputable and capable commission 
merchant who will handle the prod- 
uce on a commission basis. 

“Here is how it works out,”’ he said, 
“a produce handler in a big city mar- 
ket will send his solicitor to a cer- 
tain shipping station in the country, 
soliciting business from producers, 
Producer A at this loading and ship- 
ping station says, yes, he will forward 
him on commission so many baskets 
of fruits or vegetables, and this is so 
done, Neighbor B, on the other 
hand, also a producer, refuses to con- 
sign on commission and will only sell 
outright. The city dealer after the 
business buys at an agreed price a 
similar lot of baskets of fruit or prod- 
uce. Both parties ship to the city 
market and the goods are on display. 
Now what naturally happens? The 
city dealer has on his floor certain 
merchandise which he owns outright, 
and certain perhaps equally good 
produce which has been consigned to 
him to sell on commission. Of course 
his interests lie in first of all selling 
the produce in which his own money 
is tied up. Result, the consigned 
g00ds take second place.” The speak- 
er was inclined to favor a state law 
providine that when a man poses as a 
commission merchant he so_ strictly 
hotds himself in his actions—not so- 
licitmg some goods on commission, 








At | 


| 


and is thus enabled | 


meanwhile buying outright of others.. 
Asked about the state bonding of 


cotumission merchants, as in vogue in 
New York; Mr Selby expressed the 
opinion that there seems to be no 
particular call for this in the Penn- 
sylvania territory. 





Work of State Department 


The New York state department of foods and mar- 
kets is laying plans for the sale of apples by auction 
in New York city. The department purposes to 
follow in large measure the system put in force last 
year whereby the apples were sold at auction by an 
auction company in New York city. A catalog list 
the growers in New York state and the probable 


wer 
of apples they will have for sale is being 


number 


prepaned, Sos ne the coming season. a Brobebly 
weeks before this completed » and 
Gere tee the course of the survey tee details of the 
coming sales will be arranged. No definite plans 
as yet have been formulated for tke holding of 
aliction sales in the orchards of New York state. 
Those held last year were not altogether setisfactury, 
and the result of the present survey of apple coudi- 
tions in New York state will influence in large part 
the action of the department in this regard. 
During the week ending August 24 the dcpartment 


sold 200 cs of eggs at S6@40c p doz, with J1 cs 
high at 42c and 1 c low at 25¢ p doz; i10 ths 
butter at 25@26c; 1 calf at 18%4c p lb; «a halt 


202 Ibs ducks at 16@ 20c p Ib; 
35@40c; 87 Ibs old. cocks at 
16%@i%, and S101 Ibs 


doz squabs for $1.25; 
4 pairs live pigeons at 
l4c; 2602 Ibs fowls at 
broilers at 21@ 26c. 

The following vegetables and fruits were also sold 
during the week: 6% bskis of onions at 90c@$1.25 
p bskt; 7 bags onions at $1.50 ;8 bbls cauliflower 


at $2.50@3.25; 46 bags corn at $1.50, with 2 bags 
high at $1.75 and 8 bags low at 25c; 58 behs celery 


550; 


at bags beans at $2@2.25; 
beans at $1@1.50; 


6 bskts beans at wert bev 
dried beans at oe P 1b; 6 bags Lg Fe at mee: 
9 bskts peas at $1@i.25; 11 bskt 

26 cras tomatoes at Gee a1: 6 bakes [—— 1" ce 













1 car butk potatoes at 80c p bu: 21 bags 
ot ss $1.12%@1.25 p baz, and 6 bbls of potaneee a at 
, ae are now beginning to come in small quau- 
tities: 1066 bbis of apples brevgiit all the way from 
$3. ao p bbl, with gross sales ranging from 
4@2.75; 253 bskts apples at an aver _ of 
T5c¢@1: 84 cras peaucies aver asid 2 125: 
bskte of peaches averaged T0@S5e p bet ie bxs cf 
peaches at 75c, with 1 bx high at 1.15; 58 bbls of 
pears at 3@5.25; 102 ¢ rs at 75e, with 3 cra 
whieh brought L15@ : 05 bskts pears with gros» 
sales around 1.25@ 1.40, with 13 bskts low at 35e p 
bs 46 cras melons with gross scales around 1@ 
5 bskts melons at 75c; 20 cras grapes at 


48 
and $2 cras currants at Se p qt. 


i5e p cra; ats cherries at 18¢; 23 cras 


3 1- 
currants at 1@1.25, 


Live rabbits were sold at 16@ 1% p Ib, 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each tnitial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in ae S the following week. Adver- 

of RMS — —, =. r- 
will my —~F 


the a’ 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE, MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing 4 email adv aa noticeable as a large one. 


THE RAYE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising ts only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS erter into the shipping 
of exes by our aivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach: the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of egys. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper but our responal- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 











STANCHTONS 
































OUR HELP BUREAU 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


PROSPERITY IN CANADA—-$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915. Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm home from 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over ninetcen years, with interest at 6%; privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 


itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made farins 
for sale. Special casy terms. Loan for live stoct 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupatiou 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests a 

mutual. Buy direct, and get your farm home from 


the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 





book. J. S. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 

100 ACRE FARM, with six cows, pair good horses, 


four calves, long list tools, machinery, wagon, sleds, 
cream separator harnesses, growing potatoes, corn, 
eats and vegetable garden all included. Estimated 
100 cords wood that sells for $6 a cord and 50,000 
feet bass and hemlock; 400 sugar maples, 100 bear 
ing apple trees; cottage house of five large rooms 
with cellar; 40-foot barn, 24-foot stable: spring 
water piped to both house and barn. Owner forced 


$1800 takes 
Detaifs this 
dozen states. 


quick cash. 
$100 yearly 
farms in a 


hy outside business to raise 
all, part down and balance 
and other money-making 



























































“ees Ss Ee a 9, “‘Strout’s Big Bunch of Bargains.’ Write 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are aranteed to please 7 today for your free copy 2. A, STROUT FARM 
tho Geeuaaen. Slee nae amen ealaees te clad. Se MALE HELP WANTED AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau’ Street, New York 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet - - 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. TWO IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE—One of 400 
FARMERS WANTED—8$75 mouth. Thousands US | acres (bottom land) and one of 600 acres, Will sell 
government jobs open to mien and women, 18 or ever. together or separate, or divide each farm into parts 
ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the | Short hours, easy work lmmer vacations; common Located in northwest Missouri, near Bethany, counts 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man education sufficient. Write us immediately for free seat of Harrison County, on the as Band Q@RR 
4 eS Se Manufactured by | list of positions now obtainabl FRANKLIN INSTI- [ and on the Jefferson highway terms and de 
ROY S, arnet, Vt. TUTE, Dept 040, Rochester, N Y. scription write W. F. SLAU Uieren Bethany, Mo. 
> WE WILL PAY YOU $120 for congenial work in YOU CAN DO BETTER on a _ southern farn 
MACHINERY your own community, 69 days or less. Man or | Send for a year’s subscription free to our beautifull 
woman, No — equired, Opportunity for pro- illustrated magazine, The Southern Homesecker. 
motion. Spare ne may be used. Full particulars which tells all about good, low priced land and 
AUTO OWNERS—Try a Victor, dollar. Saves] free. INTERN ATIONAL PRESS, 329 AWinston Build- | southern opportunities. Write F, ‘ LaBAUME 
gasoline; more power guaranteed. Thousands using. | ing, Philadelphia. Agrl Agt, N & W Ry. 346 Arcade Building, Roanoke 
Ousts carbon. Free booklet. VICTOR COMPANY, Va. 
34 School Street, Boston, Masa, JOVERNMENT POSITIONS are easy to get. My 
free book FG tells how. Write today—now. EARL FOR SALE. CHEAP—129 > , 
— - SALE, od 20 ac lairy farm. Equip 
HOPKINS, FGS822 Marden Building, Washington, DC, ace ESSE HANER Ove : 
EGGS AND POULTRY a ar a ment if desired. JESSE HANER, Owego, N Y at 
a f u . 
WE WILL HELP YOU sell your farm if you put 
- 8S C WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 75c-$1, Duroc ee an ad th F ate me ) ape yy 
Jersey pigs, $10-$15 pair. ALTAVISTA FARM, EXPERIENCED FARMER, 27, English, seeks posi helbiag al at wie a oe a se 
Darlington, Md. tion as farm manager. Seven years successful mixed points about your property that are apt to make 
farming in Canada. Good education aud a reople write for further particulars. ‘Oftentimes a 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into tne shipping of | Wife trained in poultry and dairy work. First = short ady. containing only 30 to 40 words, if written 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by | references. Exceptional opportunity for employer | just right will bring a lot of inquiries. If these 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot | sceking live man to develop estate. H. W., 70 North | inquiries are answered promptly and fully you may 
guarantee that eggs shipped shal! reach the buyer un- | 25th Street, Flushing, L I. be able to pxactically pick your customer from 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. a among a half dozen who may want to buy - your 
We shal! continue to exercise the greatest care in FEMALE HELP WANTED property If you have an improved farm, or any 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, ——_ unimproyed lands you want to sell. right now. seems 
but our responsibility must end with that. WANTED—Women, save money on your clothes. | t0 be the time when the highest prices are prevail 
Make many fashionable gowns for, yourself and | i's. The svod prices farmers are getting for grain. 
SEEDS family. Be better dressed than eter at less cost. live stock and = produce, and_ the consequent — pros 
SELLDS Write immediately for free sample lessons from our | Perity that seems to be assured for farmers, is creat 
* ; dressmaking-designing correspondence course. FRANK- | '"'« ry Prt edgaagh ge for wig ae ay - ae 
LI IS) :, )y » 9, ester, a :. prove ands, ou can reac i w“ 4 ange 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall planting Run- N INGEITUTE, Dresemaker © Rochester, N ¥ buyers with an adv in the real wate senses of this 
ner and pot-grown plants that will bear fruit next ~ ear ~. paper. It costs only G6 cents per word per week. 
summer. — adi ng standard and ee Besa AGENTS cash with order. Your ady will be read by thoes ands 
Also rasphe blackberry, asparagus | : 1it f people interested in coun yropert he tive nes 
trees; shrubs. Catal: gg free. HARBY L. ‘SQUIRES. > pot Raae te ‘come rot gi poly seoranter “on aay Ww " 
Good Ground, N Y. WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions to AMERI- put you quickly and cheaply in touch’ probably vith 
Ss i oa 2 = pony FT. dozens of possible buyers “Address ORANGE Jt 
ors . ave Jersey y . ” . y ip98T, “3 nu 
LIVE STOCK Position pays a salary and commission. Preference emg om 4 — ong R.- Hye a — agg 
will be given to a man who owns horse and buggy. | northwest uso NORTHWEST FARMSTE AD. Minn 
or an auto. Don’t write unless vou are willing to be 7 ; 5 
. es . ~ ‘ ? ; : apolis, Minn, 5 cents per word per week: for the 
Ww. Tg gg young, fresh cows, 20 quarts } avay from home two uve weeks at a time and | central west use ORANGE JT DD FARME R. Chicago 
up. LIMA FARM, B F DP 3, Plainfield, N J. wn give our work your lusive attention, Ex- | yi ¢ cents per word pec week; for the so vuth use 
—_— j rerience iy not necessary. For the right man there | gor THERN FARMING. Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per 
is @ permanent pesition and an opportunity for | word pe k: and for New-E i NEW 
REGISTERED CHESTIT WHITE service bours J romotion For particulars address ORANGE JUDD | pg LAND SIOMESTE AD, : Sp nee td aes nts 
Address FE. 'f. BLACK, Scio, N ¥ ‘OMPANY, 315 Fourth New York, NY. : ee a ee 
: per word per week, 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS, serviceable age. JOSEViI = 
KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET > ( xet the Idle Dollars 
DOGS, FERRETS AND PET STOCK — i Le | =~ page = ——— Comte. that are now tiled up in your surplus live stock, 
en ” ° —"y k posal h, nites “¢ pi gy es pie nee poultry, eges or farm produce, and which you can 
Ww. WILLETT. Rt "2 Belmar. NG » e568 release and set to work for you by the use of the 
py | SALE—Entire pack of fox and rabit hounds. Farmers’ Exchange columns. 
Also fox hound and English —, hi od bitescs Y ; > - at Wouldn’t it be good business to turn your over 
cheap. Fox and gle pups at age. Eight mH. . and Se ee supply into cash, especially when the cost in mone 
week pups, $8 pair. FAIRMONT KENNEIS, Red rs = eve e ar . 8 - and trouble is so slight? Six cents a word is the price 
; barns with improvements. For particulars address “ " ie . Pie on 
Lion, Pa, CHARLES CRAIG, Boute 1, White Ho Station of an ady in this column that will reach 625.006 
NJ = ° . use ation, | readers and some of them are bound to be interested. 
COLLJES—Registered puppies, from grand working - . 
te eee eee ena elo | THREE HUNDRED ACRE LEVEL FARM, good Fl t A d Y Pl 
females, $6 to $8. WM W. KETCH, Colccton, N Y. | buildings. Suitable for hay, grain, or dairying. Cr oa Ing roun our ace 
do an extensive business. Bargain. 





MY SHEPHERDS are farm dogs that go alone for 
stock, ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 








CHAMPION COLLIE PUPS, $5. Bred females, 
$15. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, d. 

SHETLAND PONTES, COLLIZS. MRS FRED 
BOWMAN, Springboro, Ia. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Prices free. CARL WEB- 


BER, Wellington, 0, 
PATENTS 








IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with list 
bun of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
roarket your invention. Advice . B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D C 








MISCELLANZOUS 





FOR a reed h p single cylinder, water cooled 
International harvester, kerosene engine. Used one 
4  } oe FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junc- 
tion 





APPLE BARRELS FOR SALKE—Standard size. 
best quality, lowest market price, delivered. Quick 
shipments. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N ¥. 


CORN = > Sas ree = SALE — 
Three roll 1 as a: MILLER, 
Oak Hill — "Herkimer, N ¥ 


ROOT WANTED—HBither 
Ship roots to mo and make money. 
PRLTHAM. Olean, Y. 








green 


or 
B Ss. 





First . at tilth, 





I. C. HAWKINS, Sprakers, N 

FARMERS’ OPPORTUNITIES—Cheap lands, two 
crops, no failures, fine climate, ready markets, good 
roads. r booklet, sent free, tells more. ¥ 
JOHNSON. Pineora, Ga. 





100 ACRES GOOD LAND. good pecotion, stock and 
poole Well improved. HOMER BABB, Masonville, 








FIVE HUNDRED DOWN, balance twenty years, 
will buy farm with tools. FARR, Lodi, N Y. 


most likely, are things you can’t use yourself and if 
not turned into money they'll probably spoil. Why 
don’t you sell them? In the next town, maybe. 
there’s a man who perhaps would buy your whole 
stock. We are constantly getting letters from sub 
scribers who have tried the Farmers’ Exchange and 
have made money in a way that surprised them. If 
they can do it, why can’t you? Think it over and 
then send your adv with remittance by money order 
or bank draft, at 6 cents per word, to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., . - New York 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen: 
Farmers’ Exchange columns of your paper for 
the last fifteen years to sell our Barred Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese and Indian Runner Ducks and 
Scotch Collie dogs and have surely found it a 
paying investment or we would not have con- 
tinued with you so long. 


Pennsylvania. 


We have been using the 


Yours very respectfully, 
J. F. NELSON 
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FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Freco Reracecnrevive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FCR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 lbs  —-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—, — Sheep 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $10.80 $10.00 $11.19 $7.90 $7.75 $6.35 
St Paul ...... W008 = =69850 «10.75 «67.40 «7.50 5.50 
New York wi 9 10.75 8.50 7.50 5.75 
Buffalo .... ! » O73 11.25 8.30 8.00 6.50 
Pittsburg ..... 10.' ot 11.20 8.25 8.00 6.25 
Kansas City 5 10.65 7.50 8.00 6.50 





At New York, 


receipts of beeves 


were heavy, including a great many 
carloads of medium to fairly good 
steers, With hot weather and poor 
home demand the market was de- 
moralized for all except real choice 
heavy beeves which were in fair de- 
mand at slight decline, quality con- 
sidered. Common to good steers, in- 
cluding choice steers which did not 
weigh over 1200 lbs declined }0@ 75c 
. p 100 lbs, with very slack demand; 20 


to 30 cars of cattle were carried over 


each market day. Bulls and cows 
were dull and 25@40c lower. Closing 
prices: Common to choice steers $64 
10.40 p 100 Ibs, latter figure for a 
string of very good 1480 lbs average 
Va steers; oxen 5@7.5 bulls 450@ 
6.50, cows 3@6.75. Calves opened 
active and higher; later ruled weak 
to 25c, lower on veals, grassers and 
skim milk calves 25@50c off; closed 
steady on very light receipts. Closing 
prices: Veals 9.50@13.75, culls 7.50@9, 
grassers 5@6.50, skim milk calves 6.50 
@7, Canada calves 6.50@8, western 
calves 7@7.50. Sheep were in light 
receipt and moderate demand, but 


prices lower in sympathy with lambs. 
Prime lambs opened steady; others 
dull and weak. Lambs closed slow, 
common and medium grades hard to 
sell at a still further decline of We 
and several cars unsold. This con- 
dition is due to a demoralized meat 
trade and small stock slaughterers 
with ice boxes packed with high- 
priced lambs found it hard work to 
move the stock even at a considerable 
loss. Closing prices: Common to 
prime ewes 4.50@7 p 100 Ibs, culls 
3@4, common to prime lambs 8@ 
11.25, culls 7@7.50. 

Hogs were active and firm to 10c¢ 
higher, closing with a slight decline in 


sympathy with western markets. 
Closing prices: Heavy to medium 
weight, state and Pennsylvania hogs 


11 @11.10 p 100 Ibs, pigs 10.25, roughs 
9@9.H0. 
The Horse Market 

only fair last 
trading outside 
of seasoned workers. Prices were 
generally rated steady. Good to 
choice heavy drafters were quoted at 
260 @325 p head; chunks 1100 to 1300 
Ibs, 185@250, ordinary to good sec- 
ond-hand Re »neral farm purpose 
horses, 757125, with some very com- 
amon do 25 


demand was 
very little 


The 
week with 


down to 20. 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 2875 head, prime grades 
higher, quotable at $9.50@10.75 p 100 
Ibs for best shipping steers, fair to 
go00d 99.50, choice heavy butchering 
steers 8.75 @9.25, butcher. heifers 7.50 
@7.75, fat cows 7T@7.50, bulls 6.75 @7, 
best feeders 7@7.25. Receipts of hogs 
were 11,200 head, best heavy hogs 
selling at 11.10@11.15, Yorkers 11@ 


11.20, pigs 9.50@9.75. Receipts of 
sheem and lambs were 7000 head, 
mar'ct steady. Best lambs sold at 


10.50 @ 10.75, ewes 7@7.50, wethers 8@ 
8.25, yearlings 8.75 @9. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Yow York Boston Chicago 

1916... 3314 ut 32 

1915.. 27% 28 26 

1O14.. 22 821%, 31 

1913.. 2815 30 28 

Buticr 

At New York, market «quiet but 
fairly firm as fresh or are not in 
excess of current need gher than 
extra cmy weg 3 33 @ 33% 6 p lb, ex- 
tras 32@324c, firsts 3$1@31'ac, finest 
dairy 31@: Bile. 

At Boston, butter firm, Northern 
emy 34% @35c p Ib, bxs 36c, prints 
82614 c, western emy dS$4ce, good to 
choice 31 @382c. 

At Cleveland, 0, emy sic p Ib, 
dairy 2 

At Pittsburg, Ta, cmy ‘ec p Ib, 


dairy 2S 


At Cineinnati, oO, emy 34%ec p Ib, 
dairy 5c. 
Buffalo, N Y, emy S3s8ec p_ Ib, 


> 


At 
dairy 28c. 
At 


Elgin, Tll, best cmy butter 31c 
p Ib. 
Cheese 
At New York, market very strong 
dénder high outside markets and ex- 


cellent export demand, prices higher. 


State whole milk flat cheese 18@18144c 
p lb, twins 18@18%%c, cheddars 1S@ 
1S!.c, Wis twins 18@18\%c, daisies 18 
#@1S8'%4c, young America 1814 @ 1%, 
skim cheese 14% @15c. 

At Boston, cheese firm. N Y 
13@19%ec p lb, young America 
? 0c, 

At Watertown, N Y, sales of cheese 
were 7000 bxs at 17%c p Ib, the 

ghest price for the season. 


twins 


19% 


At Utica, N Y, while the tone of 
the butter market appears to be a 


little weaker, the price at the cream- 
eries continues around 30c p Ib. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


Acreage not up to an average on 
account of the wet spring; plants 
looking good, very few bugs. Pros- 
pects of a good crop.—[A. E. L., 
Rathbone, N Y. 

Potatoes have been rather slow but 
developing well of late and no sign of 





blight.—[J. K. Rockville, Ct. 

Growth of tops not satisfactory. 
Bugs troublesome. No sign of late 
blight.—[R. N. H., Chafee, Erie 
County, N Y. 

Potato acreage small, vines back- 
ward, outlook discouraging.—[J. H., 
Ontario County, N Y. 

At New York, market quiet, prices 
weak except for fcy stock. L I $2.50 
@3 p bbl, Jersey No 1 2.50 @2.85, 
Green Mountain 2.50@2.70 p 165-lb 
bag, southern sweet potatoes 1@1.75 


p bbl, Jersey 75c@1.65 p bskt. 





General Markets 
[From Page 18.] 
to use a feeding crate for 12 or 14 
days. <A ration of W lbs of corn 
meal, 40 Ibs wheat middlings and 5 
Ibs fine beef scrap with skim milk 
or buttermilk in the proportion of 
1%4 lbs milk to 1 lb dried feed has 
been found to be an excellent mixture. 


The chickens should be fed twice a 
day, and all they will clean up in 20 
to 2 minutes. No other feed is 


necessary. An experiment is record- 
ed in which a lot of Barred Plymouth 





Rock cockerels increased in weight 
more than 60% when fed the above 
ration for two weeks. The cost of 
es for each pound of gain was 
5% Cc. Kilpatrick, Ohio. 

At New York, market firm. Live 
fowls 18c p Ib, chickens 25c, roosters 
1314c, ducks 16c, geese 13c, fresh- 


killed turkeys 28@32c, western. milk- 
fed chickens 30@31c, Pa 26@28c, 0 
and Mich scalded 24c, fowls 22c¢, O 
and Mich scalded 21c, roosters 1514 
a 160. 

Mill Feeds 
York, feed prices rule 
strong showing advancing tendency 
under good demand. Coarse western 
spring bran $25.25@25.75 p- ton, 
standard middlings "26 @ 26.50), red dog 
34, fine yellow corn meal | 2.10 p 100 
lbs, white 2.10, hominy 4.25 p bbl. 

Vegetables 

At New York, Jersey green beans 
$1@1.50 p bskt, wax $1@1.50, nearby 
beets $2@2.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 
$1.50@2, Jersey cucumbers $2@4 p 
bbl, L I $3.50@5, state $1.25@1.50 p 
bskt, L I cucumber pickles $5 @6 p 
bbl, state dill 30@40c p 4-qt bskt, 


At New 


bbl, celery $1:753@3:50° p cra, 

cabbage 50c@ $1.50. p -bbi neon yon flat 
Dutch $5@8 p 100, corn Me 25 -p 
100 ears, kohlrabi $2 p-100 pee ‘lima 
beans 75c@$1 p bskt, parsley $1@2 
p 100 behs, red peppers $1. 25 @ 1.50 
p bskt, green $1, peas $1.25@2.50 p 
bag, spinach $1 @1.50 Pp cra, scallions 
$1@2 p 100 bechs, marrow squash 
$1.50@1.75 p bbl, rutabaga $1.50@2, 
tomatoes 40@60c p peach bskt. 





The Cheese Markets 

At Utica, N Y, there has been an- 
other advance of %c p Ib in the prices 
of cheese, and the highest gold- 
standard quotations on record have 
been made. The ruling for flats and 
twins is as high at least as 17%«c p Ib. 
Large, or export, cheese probably 
bring a higher figure, as because of a 
strong export demand, prices are 2 
eents higher on the Canadian than on 
the American! primary markets, 
which enables American buyers to 
ship cheese in bond to Montreal, for 
export to Liverpool, at a good profit. 
after paying the extra railroad freight 
because of the larger haul. 

There has been a considerable fall 
of rain in this dairy section, and 
while more is needed, there has been 
a notable check to the drouth, with 
consequent improvement in the con- 
dition of pastures and crops. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, last week receipts 
were light owing to extremely hot 
weather, and supply was not quite 
enough to go around. ‘This conditfon, 
however, was but temporary and will 
only last until the arrival of cooler 
weather. The price on the Grade B 
per quart has not yet been advanced 
to the consumer, although there: is 
still talk of raising the price in the 
near future. The market value re- 
mains a shade above 3% cents per 
quart for Grade B to the producer in 
the 26-cent zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
August 25 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
te siweess Serer 3,350 
Susquehanna ........ 4,962 64 
ee GN 6 ce uv cs ves eee 1,448 
Lackawanna ........- 64,860 1,840 
N Y C (long haul) 120,429 3,221 
N Y C lines _— 
aE ares 40 
Ontario ....+ i anaes ee 4.069 
Lehigh va! ley rer. Fe 44,950 1,998 
tlomer Ramsdell line 3,60 1,800 
New Haven .......... 1,714 21 
Pennsylvania ........ 16,420 7 
Other sources ....... 1,280 36 
PE: sieeancvekoad 383,952 18,587 


Totals same w’k °15...367,251 17,552 


New York Retail Prices 
The following are retail prices of 
common food products: 
Prices at Stores 


Meat—Legs mutton 22e p Ib, lein of pork 22, sir- 
loin steaks 24e@¢26e, porterhouse steaks 28@30c, round 
steak 28@30c, flat bone sirloin steak 30c, snort sir- 
loin steaks 30c, prime ribs of beef 22@24c, plate and 
navel corned beef lic, fresh Jersey hams 22c, Jersey 
broilers 26c, fresh Long Island ducks 26c¢, soup 
chickens 18@20c, roasting chickens 32@25c. fricassee 
chickens 26@28c, leg and hind quarter of lamb 24c, 
lég veal 30@32c, spare ribs l2c, rump corned becf 
22@ 2ic, choice cuts of roast beef 17@18c, smoked ox 
tongue 25c¢, rolled smoked shoulders l%c, bacon 26@ 
30c, smoked hams 22«¢25e p Ib ea 

Dairy and Poultry—Eggs, White Leghorn, 58c, fey 
fresh eggs 47c, boiling. eggs (good) 36¢ p doz. s- 
lish dairy style cheese 30c, sharp cheese 30c. 








Dairy Show Headquarters 


The National dairy show association has opened an 
Office in Springfield, Mass, adjoining the offices of 
the Eastern states exposition in the board of trade, 

















Best Jersey Milk Record in the Buckeye State 


Pictured here is Grover’s Riotress 247491, a Jersey cow that holds 


the Jersey milk record for 
yielded 15,935 
butter fat, 
a yield of S82 pounds of butter. 
Youngstown, O, 


Ohio. During 
pounds of milk which 
giving 750 pounds of fat, 
She is owned by Hugh W. Bonnell of 


one year under test she 
tested on an average of 4.71% 
or estimated on basis of 85% fat, 


gherkin 0@65c, ¢auliflower~ $2.50: 4. ig 


_ Stevens Reliable Yards, 


" Restikanih Agriculturist 


re eg ag a 
+ anger] of at ape of 17 Permanent 
170: naven ‘ann @ group 

of -exposit the National this 


year and cotabiieh a Sc beatemartens Be or its. movement 
for the betterment of the agriculture ot New England 
and the eastern states.—{E. A. H. 


Nearly 1400 Pounds of Butter 

Queen Piebe Mercedes, the Holstein cow owned and 
bred by EB. C. Schroeder of Moorhead, Minn, has 
broken the record for fat production in the junior 
four-year class of the semi-official yearly division by 
producing in 365 days 30,230 pounds milk containing 
illl pounds fat. She freshened at the age of four 
years, four months and 22 days. Her sire is Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes and her dam Queen Piet 
of Fairview. In the junior four-year class of this 
division she displaces Milanburst American De Kol, 
whose record, strictly official for 365 days, is 26,433 
pounds milk containing 985 pounds fat. if com- 
ruted on the 80% basis, the equivalent butter pro- 
duced by Queen Piebe Mercedes would amount to 
1389 pounds, while in milk production she far 
exceeds any other cow of like age.—iE, A. H. 





Live Stock Sale Dates 


5 E. M. dispersal, Holsteins, Fay- 
ettevi 


Rochester exposition sale, 

Rochester, N Y. Soe, by L 
Co, Liverpool, } 

12 Prentiss & Lovell Seat White 
River Junction, Vt. 

14 D. W. Wright, dispersal and consignment, 
Holsteins, Cambridge, N 

20 Madison-Chenango Holstein club sale, Earl- 


ville, N_Y. 
N Y breeders, Ran- 


Western 
dolph, N 
Brattle- 
Hol- 


Sept Stanton 
A 


wy ye, 
S&P 


Holsteins, 


Holsteins, 


Pure-bred L 8 S Co, 
boro, Vt. 
B. A. Hutchins, 24 consignment sale, 
steins, Binghamton, Y. 
6 Montgomery county _ breeders’ 
Holsteins, Fonda, N 
10 LS & P Co’s Indianapolis sale, Holste sins, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
tt J. 2B. Sisson’s Sons, Pough- 
keepsie, N Y. 
Springfield, 
Holsteins, 


Holsteins, 


assn sale, 


Holsteins, 


Fassig-Tipton Co, Holsteins, 
Mass. 
i2 LS & P Co’s South Bend sale, 
South Bend, Ind 
18 Tioga county breeders’ 
sale, Holsteins, Wellsboro, 
Pure- bred Holsteins, L S 8 Co, 


boro, 


annual consignment 
a 


Brattle- 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





Registered Shropshires 


We have some very fine large yearling rams for sale 


and a few yearling ewes. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. Y¥. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








eoerecesnrananaereneny e1nceunenevenerenneernes 


You Can Buy 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk stallions y 
mares at the New York State Fair, Septembcr 
11-16, Expert advice given as to quality, sound- 
ness and price. Write me your requirements. 
AKIN, President 
N. Y. State Draft Horse Breeder’s Club 
600 Walnut Avenue Syrecuse 


ouawaccranssunnnssarrenny: 














SHETLAND PONI ES’ 
If it’s Shetland Ponies we have them. 
=n, ou =e at i ¥ writing to 
THE SHADYSIDE PARMS,NorthBenton,0 





, 

i Weanlings $40 
Shetland and Larger Ponies 350. Yoni 383 
to $60; two-year olds $60 to $75. Mares three to ten years 
$75 to $100; older ones woe pe Uf F, spotted or solid colgen, 
broken for children. ART, Espyviile, Pa, 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





Fancy and Prize Winning 
> Poultry Stock 


b\ for sale in 8. C. Anconas, 
Barred Rocks, Sicilian Butter- 
cup, Golden a4 Silver Cam- 
pines. W. Black, Silver, 
Buff, and white Polish young 
stock for the early fairs. «Write 

LAWN 


‘LE 
POULTRY FARM. Cc. W. Ellis, 
Prop.. Cortland, N. Y. 








The Farmer’s favorite fowl '",,°#% 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 


Box A, Lyons, N.Y. 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing. trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


CHICKS $12.00 PER 100 


Silver and White Wyandottes. Yearling hens and 
cocks, $2 each. Pekin and Rouen ducks, $2 and $3 





each. Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











ors Paah <—¢ Baby Chix White and 
: 2 Brown Leghorns, 
Z White and Barred Rock R. I, and other 

Ducklings and Indiar 
Iso Bees and Queens, 





og Free 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Cook’s Fawn !"2/4% RUNNens 


Winners in largest shows. Cheap if taken soon, Also 
1916 hatched ducks. Interesting booklet. 
IRVING CooK, - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


DEROY TAYLOR Go. 
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This 
Berkshire 
breeder 
knows that 
the A. A. 


will do 
the work 





the work. 


Ohio 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST : 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemer. 

You sold some stock for me,as you always 

do. Have never advertised with you but what 


you have givén me a fine position in your 
paper and also sold the stock. 

I am going to send you my check for more 
advertising, knowing that the A. 








A. will do 





Yours very truly, 
E. R. BROKAW 





















AUCTIONLERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Origimal and Greatest School and become 





indepers.c: t with no capital mvested. Every brancl 1 of 
the busi: +s taught im five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioncering. 20 N 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 10. Carer M Jones. Pres 





SWINE BRILLDERS 








Chester White and 
Large Yorkshire 
GILTS 
Gilts bred to farrow this fall. 
Order early so shipment can be 
made in due time before far- 
rowing. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, New York 


cvevenenanenannnenent 


Hoevrennsanena 














Tywacana Berkshires -: 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 


TYWACANA FARMS 
A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I N.Y. 











Berkshires of Quality 


SELF by good ow teed to rey on 

a sow uhe 
or Pade of Townsend, La sensational yous 
consistent 


quality. 
J.T. Hogsett, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


B} 


G. Sinith & Sons, Props. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





FIFTY SHOATS 


by our great herd boar Superb Lad. 
rowed in April and May. “Better Berk- 
shires” for foundation animals. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
Seelyville, Pa. 





Bed minister B k hi 
pee erkshires 

Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Meptor’s 

Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke SOth, 168400. 

Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 

boar, special price on a trio. 

BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. x. 


BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 

due to farrow in July and August, $50 each. 

Young pigs $12.50 each. 
“Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 

KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


Wi oodrow Farm <2. 


Pa to capoumee that we have octhing to offer 
tor ie until after the first of the year, when 
ll have some outstanding one's sows and gilts. 


me ic Buckley, ‘“‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. i 




















Large Berkshires at H. ighwood 


Eighty selected young sows, safe with pig for fall 
litters by the service of massive boars. Many of the 
sows are themselves from litters of twelve to fiftcen. 
Send for list. 

H.C. & H. B. Hal ARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, } . ¥. 


For Sale ft*'74 Poland Shien 


Sows bred to farrow m August, and a choice lot of 
Digs. Write for special 30-day prices on young pigs. 
Write today. GQ. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 











220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 
to ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST. - - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 





Registered Berkshires 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write your wants. 
H. GRIMSHAW, - - NORTH EAST, PA 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


egistered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


hg at right prices. 
HOME FARM, ° - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7. 
1916. These piga are nice individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. 0. B. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. 729, Bochester, N. Y. 








20 D Registered | Chester White Pigs 


sex. Spring pigs, either sex. 
A. A. SCHOWELL. - - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 
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Write you ros 
have to your wants. George Sprague, / 7 : Grate. 0. 


0. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE 


PIGS farrow 10 cache April and May 


EUGENE P. - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 











A Son of a Fine Sire |/= 
FIRST $ 75. TAKES 


CHECK HIM 


Friesian Bull calf—son of 321b. sire. Dam, 
So capacity. A bargain for someone— 
Speak qui ck. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 














Penshurst Berkshires 


Thirty -~hoice sows and gilts bred for 
Fall itters. All guaranteed. Blood of 


Premier and Masterpiece. 
Write for private sale list. . 
Penshurst, Farm,., __,, .,, Narberth, Pa. 








4 Registere 
Large Prolific Durocs Mss red service 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices. 
D.{H. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0. 


Will offer ir ne dor sale 


if you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VISW FARM, - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 








Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVF, PA. 


Ellenhurst Berkshires 


May and a. a’ Large litters. Prices right. 
L. C. TOMKIN - ELLENTON, PA. 


Mulefoot Hogs}: 


Oldest breeder in the state. greed stock for sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198." SWILMINGTON, oO. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of fo ue Prices reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN R. D. 2. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Shuiden Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of -_ sexes. Bred sows, serv- 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. B. Barnes, Oxford, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Kinderhook PYROS JERSEY, SWINE 


Headquarters in the east for noe y 4 of all ages. 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not we ae 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., BFD Bx 15. Valatie, N. ¥ 


C! ATTLE BREEDERS 


























lores, handsome bull calf, 

1915. Sire’s 

+. 55, 77 Ibs. at 3 

years, her y ~ sister 36.15" Th Ibs., and her own dam 

30.47 Ibs. Calf’s by a son’of Sir a 
Pontiac Artis. E. ARTO 

Ivory B. Foster, Owego, N. Y. "address Barton, x r 


CATTLE. BREEDERS 








1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472. 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofr KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


Price $150. For full information address 


mous quantities of feed and roughage, and trans- 


Far- | 















g.H.KNAPPa son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


FABIUS, N. Y. 

















Purebred Registered 


‘i HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The “Dairy Belt of the Nerthern States,”’ so 
called in the past by various writers, has vanished. 
Holstem-Friesian cattle will thrive anywhere, and 
they are thriving and adding to the fortunes of 
mankind all over the nation—north, south, cast 
and west. Big, hardy, healthy, consuming enor- 


muting it into large quantities of milky Holsteins 
have proven to all the world that they are the 
dairy breed in al) ways best suited to serve man, 
wherever he calls his home. There's big money 
in the big ‘“‘Black and White’’ Holsteins. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














SAMA MA 
EAST 


vast Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


150 cows, extra high grades, due to freshen 
in August, September and October. Wita 
proper care these cows will milk 9000 to 
11,000 pounds of milk per year. ALL in calf 
to full blooded bulls. 


30 cows just fresh; 
milker in the bunch. 
10 registered bulls 
20 registered cows in calf to Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac. 
extra high grade heifer calves 
10 days old 


not & poor 


Bell Phone 14, F. 5, Department O 
Cortland, N. Y. 


John B. Webster, 
rai a 
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Springdale Farms 


Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem- : 
ber. 75 cows will freshen in October and No- = 
vember. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers = 
all in calf by registered bull. : 

Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
months old. Write for prices and description. = 
Better come and see them. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON : 
New York : 


Oe ee 


heared 


600 COWS” 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


High grade heifer calves $10 to 
$15, express paid in lots of five. 
Book your order now for fall de- 
livery. Some remarkable bargains 
in young heifers from six weeks 
to 18 months of age. Registered 
bull calves from §25 up. Four 
registered heifer calves priced to 
sell. Three grade heifers and 
registered bull 4 months old for 

100. Write your wants in Holsteins 
Cc. Ww. ELLIS, JB., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Vanderkam p Farms 
JUDGE SEGIS The only sire of the breed 
to have a 30-Ib. eon 
3- “ay daughter and a yearling 21-lb. daughter 
@ best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
| now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4.20% fat, for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 lbs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 80 days with 4.27%. fat. 
A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams. 
F. C. SOULH & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Buy Holsteins Now! 


They increase in value every year. Extra fine lot of 
grade bull and heifer calves, 2 to 3 weeks old, $15 crated. 


Fresh Cows Springers 
Yearlings Two-Year-Olds 


Two entire herds of Registered Metsteins priced reght. 
Registered stock of all ages and kind 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Heifer Cal 
from two to four months old, sired by Homestead 
Superb Triumph, No. 160628. Average records of = 
= dam and sire’s dam at 4% years, 595.65 lbs. = 
= milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days: 2414.95 Ibs. milk, 
= 118.03 Ibs. butter, 30 days. Dams of calves are = 
A. R. O. cows with large official records. Write 3 


: for prices and pedigree. 
i | Sane htseanenetsn UTICA, N. Y. = 


wegen 
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GUERNSEYS| 


Bull calves of fine breeding and c onformation fo for ‘sale 


TAMWORTHS 


Order your fall pigs now 
athena _ want 














For Sale —300 peer 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST, MUNNSVIL LE, N. Y. 
Oo. & W. R. R. stan MUNN’ 








wane treet 


“ FAIRVIEW’ FARM 
SOPHIE’S J 
- TORMENTOR evseys 


‘*Production our Watchword’”’ 
= We have just received from the press our Spring : 
2 1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. z 
a RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mér., Geneva, Ohio 








25 High Grade Holstein Cows 


that will freshen in Sept. and Oct. One 
carload of yearlings and 2-year-olds, $43 
each. High grade Holstein heifer and 
bull calves, $10 and $12. Booking orders 
for later shipment of calves. 

¢ A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. ¥. 


$150.00 


= BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 

= ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record. 
= If interested write for extended pedigree. 

= W. H. MACE, : CORTLAND, N. Y. 


any 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, ali 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 


- W. Genesce Street, Syracuse, New York 


iw Sa le ? Holstein Heifers 


Sired by 28 pound bull, one-half white, also 
bull calf—all registered. 
WM. K. CREASY, R.F.D. No.1, 
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Catawisea, Pa, 





Country Life Farm 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull calf, born in March, 
1916. He is sired by a 23-lb. son of Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke. His dam .. a daughter of Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, the sire of 19 A. R. O. 
daughters at six years of age. He is also the sire of 
come Jane —* the young bull just sold for 
The nddam of this bull has a record of 

$i.60. “ibs. batter ‘and 440 lbs. milk in 7 days. On 
of more black than white, I will sell 

him “ror $50 iff taken soon. All papers go with him. 
H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


% Holstein heifer yo os 
each, express paid in lots 

38 high grade cows VL to 
freshen Aug., 35 high 
grade yeariings and two-year- 
olds. 25 registered heifers, 1 
to 2 years old. 15 registered 
heifer calves, % months old. 
Registered bulls, all ages. 











John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


all sold. Will have several for sale one} Moveiber Ist, J 
sired by Korndyke Colantha Prince. A. BR. 
H. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT. PA. 





High Grade Holstein Heifers For Sale 
If in the market at present a few or 8 carload 
“ choice heifers, “ot to select from 


Three hundred choice fresh cows 


and forward springers. “,,2%3,o"* * 


specialty. 
J. W. TRAVIS, . MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Grade Guernsey Cattle 
Heifers, bred heifers. cows and bulls. Photos on _re- 
quest. Also Hampshire swine. LOCUST LAWN FARBM, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lance. Co., Pa. 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old, sired by our great bull, King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44 lbs. butter in 
7 days from 610 lbs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. NKER HERKIMER, N. Y. 


“cae Holstein Heifers 


One and two years old. 25cows to freshen in 
August and September. 
FRED J. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y., ‘Phone 337 


Holstein- Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two youngsters 
from a 32-lb. sire and proven dams for $45 and ay 
Send for photos and breeding. BROWN 

Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., se . 














offers H. F. bull ready for grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the "King rot “ine Pontiacs. 
ree t 


Price $100. Write for 











I 
@ reasonable price. 
BVAN DAVIS, in. WEST WINFIELD, WN. Y. 





. x. 


Pontiacs, $35, Saberams Farm. Bi 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Good individual, % white. arm, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


| 


3 REcUTERER Guernsey Cows 





pm Come ond cco them. Good bull calf ag 
Ke Grandean ot, _ “SURPRISE, W. %.- 


Chan G. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, waar WINFIELD, N. ¥. 
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The Days’ Eye 
ELIZABETH GREGG 
There blooms a golden crested flower, 
Wide staring up into the sky, 
Allithrough the summer shine or shower, 
The — called it once “Day’s 
Dye.” 


But now the people know it not, 
By that sweet name. They’re either 
lazy, 
Or have its origin forgot, 
And gone and shortened it to “Daisy.” 





Do You Wash Tureen Covers? 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


A remarkable old lady with a 
great lesson to teach has a fashion 
of asking her young friends of the 
housekeeping sisterhood: “Do you 
wash your tureen covers?” 


Naturally they are amazed. “Why, 
yes,” they answer. 
“But why?" she insists. “How of- 


ten do you really need to use a tureen 
cover?” 

Not often, to be sure. Then why 
use them unless the contents of the 
tureen must be kept hot? 

And so these young housekeepers 
learn to leave the tureen covers in 
the cupboard unless they really need 
to use them, and one unnecessary bit 
of work is prevented. 

How much time we all do spend in 
washing tureen covers of one sort or 
another. Yet most of us are longing 
for a little spare time in which to 
read or study or embroider or earn 
money. Why not leave the tureen 
covers safely in the cupboard and 
save for ourselves the precious time 
we covet? 

A young woman recently showed a 
great basket of ironing to an older 
meighbor. Instead of sympathy the 
older woman offered the remark: 
“Well, they are all your own clothes, 
aren’t they?’ 

Yes, they were, and of the hardest 


possible sort to wash and iron. She 
remembered this when next she 
bought new things. Many of those 


new garments never even made the 
acquaintance of the ironing-basket. 
And the soft materials were so easy 
to wash. The children were so happy 
im their new seersucker rompers. 
Best of all, mother was never half 
sick and irritable from weariness on 
ironing day. 

With some of us the unnecessary 
tureen covers are superficial furnish- 
ings that require constant care. Or 
clothes too elaborate for our manner 
of living. Or feed too laborously pre- 


pared. Or a fear of the opinion of 
others. 
Let’s get rid of the superficial 


tureen covers in our emblematic dish- 
washing. 





Making a Living Room 
E. H. 

I had always hated my “parlor.” 
We really needed that room, but coun- 
tryside tradition made us keep it shut 
up, to be opened only for funerals, 
weddings and company. It was the 
best room in the house, too, with big, 
sunny windows and a splendid outlook 
across the hills and valleys, but—also 
in obedience to tradition—the windows 
were darkened with down-drawn 
shades, while the family collected 
about the kitchen or dining room 
stove, facing an ugly view of barns 
and barren fields. : 

I'd been thinking about that parlor 
for weeks. Some magazines I had 
read had given me an idea, But I said 
nothing of it. Few things are so diffi- 
cult to fly in the face of as established 
tradition. But that particular March 
day I stood on the threshold of the 
unused room for a long while; and 
desire crystallized into determination. 

The carpet, comparatively new and 
unworn, had been bought during an 
iliness of mine, or its hideous jumble 


of red and green would never have 
presented its own special problem, Of 
the “sewed” variety, it was tacked 
firmly to the floor. The curtains, over 
green paper “‘shades,”’ were stiff, cheap 
lace ones. As to furniture, there were 
two gaudy stuffed rockers, an old- 


fashioned haircloth sofa, a square cen. 


ter table, and two plain, straight 
chairs. In one corner a “parlor organ” 
was crowded with cheap knickknacks. 
The pictures were execrable. 

The only endurable thing about that 
room was the plain, light tan wall- 
paper. How it happened to be in that 


gim-crackery farmhouse I don’t know. 
The woodwork, however, was a shiny 
cherry, out of harmony with the 
paper. 

A neighbor had long been wanting 
to buy the organ. The first thing I did 
was to sell it, along with the carpet 
and the wobbly center table. What a 
relief it was to sweep that room free 
of its cheap clutter, and take down 
the darkening window shades, What 


a wonderful view from the east win- 
dow! 

Even in the face of opposition, I 
enthusiastically carried out my idea. I 
wanted a living room—open-doored, 
with plenty of air and sunshine. I had 
very little money with which to realize 
my dream, but I bought paint and col- 
ored the woodwork myself to a soft, 
dull brown, a shade darker than the 
wallpaper. 
put upon this one of the beautiful but 
amazingly inexpensive grass rugs of a 
woodsy tan with a stenciled brown 
border in Greek design. Under my di- 
rection a neighbor boy who was 
“handy with tools’’ put together a 
broad, plain, substantial library table 
for a few dollars. This I stained my- 
self, and added a runner of coarse 
crash embroidered across each end in 
brown, tan, orange and a bit of blue. 
The design was big and bold, the work 
easy and rapidly done. Books, maga- 
zines, flowers and a student lamp made 
of this table a real family center. The 
old horsehair sofa I reupholstered my- 
self in a richly figured cretonne, blue, 
gold and tan. It was only fifteen cents 
a yard, but it had the effect of tapes- 
try. I was successful, too, in making 
slip covers of it for the easy chairs. 
For the straight chairs I made flat 
cushions in blue. 

In the corner by the fireplace I had 
four bookshelves built in. These I 
stained, and placed therein the books 
which had been scattered from cellar 
to attic. At the windows I hung cream- 
colored shades, and curtains made of 
a thin, creamy scrim. These were 
pushed back to admit of the view, and 
a valance and side-breadth of the cre- 
tonne outlined them, apparently wid- 
ening the window. 

That is the loveliest sort of room! 
Truly! Why, even the opposition party 
was amazed into silence. You can just 
feel its restfulness, Not even a chromo 
picture remained to cheapen the walls. 
Out of some old magazines I'd cut half 
a dozen soft-toned sepia copies of 
great paintings and pasted them on 
large squares of brown cardboard. 
Unframed, yes—but the effect is splen- 
did. It’s all so simple, honest, and in 
good taste. 

Our living room is in constant use. 
It is our meeting place. The very 
spirit of the household seems bright- 
ened, deepened, somehow cemented. I 
feel sure our good taste has received 
a mighty impetus, Of course to some 
of our painfully conservative neigh- 
bors the innovation is radical— 
“tramping over their carpets all day, 
in and out, and letting the sun in to 
fade things—” but what’s a ruined rug 


Then I painted the floor, 1. 






or a faded curtain compared to the 
great spirit of unity that makes for 
happiness? What we most need—we 
country folk—is to have our sense of 
values, of proportion, sharpened. Souls 
—memories—are of infinitely more 
importance than mere things. I want 
my children to look back to childhood 
as a time of joy-and contentment. We 
owe them this—and a comfortable 
home, in good taste, counts for more 
than we are apt to believe. Not an 
expensive home—few of us have that 
—but just a calm, restful, well-kept 
spot wherein body and spirit may wax 
grow healthy. 


New Uses for Muffin Pan 
7 ANNA D. GRAY 


The muffin tin may be made to fill 
more offices than that of muffin baker 
for the family. In the following re- 
cipes, the pans having deep holes 
are more desirable than the shallow 
ones, though they are harder to find 
in the shops. The following is a good 
way to use scraps of meat. 

Grind bits of steak or beef very 
fine; add one-half cup of rolled 
cracker, one onion chopped fine, half 
teaspoon salt, pinch of pepper, one 
egg; mash well together and bake in 
well greased muffin pan one-half 
hour. These should turn out a per- 
fect shape, and a light brown in 
color. Place on a chop platter, and 
garnish with parsley. 

One cup of veal or beef ground 
fine, one cup of cooked rice, one egg, 
pinch of salt, half a cup of rolled 
cracker crumbs, half a cup of grated 
cheese, makes an acceptable dish. 
Bake half an hour in the muffin pan. 

Peach balls may be made in these 
convenient receptacles. Mix and roll 
out a crust a little less short than 
for pies. Cut inti circles and place 
one over each hole in the muffin pan. 
Fill the cups thus made with peaches 
cut into dice; sugar, cinnamon, anda 
small lump of butter in each one; 
draw up the sides of each ball, and 
Pinch the top  together.. Bake 
brown, and serve with cream. 

A dainty salad may be made by 
mixing twe cups of minced chicken, 
one cup of English walnuts, ground 
fine, one-half teaspoon salt, and one- 
half package of gelatine, dissolved in 
one cup of boiling water. Mix well 
and pour into the muffin pan to cool. 
Place on ice to harden. Serve on 
lettuce leaf, with salad dressing. Care 
must be taken in loosening eech 
salad, so to retain a perfect shape. 
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American Agriculturist 


Trying and Learning New Ways 


Don’t stay in the rut because you happen to be in it now 


Let the Little Ones Help 


J. @ GABLE 
“Mamma, let me help?” pleaded lit- 
tle Jennie, as her mother was busy 
dusting and sweeping. , 
“Oh, I can’t be bothered with you,” 
declared Mrs Vane. “You are only a 
lot of trouble. Run away and play.” 
“Marian,” said Mrs Vane’s mother, 
as the little ome shrank back abashed. 
“You are reckoned a good house- 
keeper, are you not?” 
“Indeed I am,” declared Mrs Vane 


proudly. “Everyone admits it.” 
“Yes,” assented her mother, “you 
are a success in that line, And to 
whom do you owe it?” 
“Why, mother dear, to you, of 
course.” 


“Just so,” her mother agreed, “And 
the reason is that when you were little 
Jennie’s' age I took the trouble to 
teach you, even though it was more 
work to do that than to go ahead 
without you. If I had crushed your 
spirit of helpfulness when it first man. 
ifested itself, as you are crushing Jen- 
nie's, I would have found it harder to 
secure your co-operation when I 
wanted it. You are making a great 
mistake, my dear,” 

“Indeed I am, mother darling. I 
am so glad you corrected me. It shall 
never happen again. Come, Jennie 
dear, mamma is going to make pies 
and you can help her.” 


What I Have Learned 


Drying Fruit—Until I tried it, 1 
never knew how useful a _ broken 
window screen could be for drying 
apples, peaches, pumpkins, squashes, 
berries, herbs, etc. Take a cracker 
box, remove the bottom and the top, 
if it is not already off. Into each 
corner drive a very large nail so as 
to raise the box at least two inches 
from the stove. Wash the screen and 
put it on the top. Prepare the fruit 
for drying. Pile on the screen a num- 
ber of layers thick. Keep a steady 
fire in the stove. Turn the fruit 
often and keep evenly exposed to the 
heat. If started in the morning, by 
nighttime the finished -product will 
be ready to put away bright and fresh 
colored.—[Mrs D. M. G., Connecticut. 


Quick Buttonholes — When making 
petticoats or other garments for chil- 
dren out of old material and on 
which you do not wish to spend much 
time, try this way of making the but- 





1 tholes. Mark with a pencil just 
where and what length you want 
them. Shorten a _ stitch on _ the 


machine and stitch around the pencil 
mark four or five times. Cut between 
the stitching with a buttonhole scis- 
sors. It wears well and does not 
look at all bad. This is also a good 
way to make buttonholes on a coat, 
finishing the same with the usual 
buttonhole stitch.—[Mrs H. W., New 
Hampshire. 


Storing Winter Clothing — A clean 
flour barrel papered inside to cover 
up the cracks makes a first-rate re- 
ceptacle in which to store winter 
clothes—and it holds such a lot. In- 
stead of using the disagreeable smell- 
ing moth balls buy 10 cents’ worth oi 
oil of cedar at the drug store. Lay 
several thicknesses of newspaper Ove 
the clothes and put a rag saturateé 
with the oil of cedar on top of the 
paper. When you take out the 
clothes in the fall they will have a 
delicious, woodsy smell.—[{J. A. B. 
Maine. 





Wash Day Help — On wash day, 
which is always a hard one on the 
farm, I have discovered that it is a 
great help to use my mop wringer to 


wring the men’s heavy underwear 
and overalls. It is much more easily 
and quickly done than with the 


clothes wringer and there is no dan- 
ger of tearing off the buttons or spoil- 
ing the wringer. Of course, the 
wringer must be perfectly clean be. 
fore it is used.—[T. E., New York. 


Letter. Help—Many busy house. 
keepers find the writing of letters a 
burden. I have found the following 
to be very helpful. I keep a pencil 
and pad in a convenient spot in the 
kitchen and as I think of it jot down 
anything which I wish to tell in my 
letters. -Then when‘I find a few 
minutes to write, there is no lack of 
material to fill the letter and no for- 
gotten facts omitted.—[Mrs H. L. A., 
Colorado. 


Small Baby Towels—I was puzzled 
to know what to use for towels for 
a small baby as my supply of old, soft 
linens was exhausted. I found a 
square of hemmed cheesecloth an- 
swered the purpose nicely. It was 
soft and absorbent and the child 
could be quickly and lightlv natted 
drv.—!Mrs G. M. J., Connecticut. 
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My Mending Table 


ANNA C. CHAMBERLAIN 

What I wanted was a place wherein 
I could put my spool case, button 
box, darning case, work basket, rolls 
of pieces, and clothes to be mended; 
so as to have. them together yet 
separate, in a place where they would 
be out of sight yet not lost. This 
seemed to be a good deal to ask and 
yet I have secured them all and more 
in my homemade mending box which 
has cost me only a little thought and 


my husband only a few of his spare 


moments, 

To make this very convenient arti- 
ele, I first secured from the grocers 
a firm smooth box. Dimensions do 
not matter greatly, but mine was 
about 20 by 16 inches in length and 
breadth and 14 inches deep. 

This box my husband set up on 
iegs by cutting out a notch at each 
corner of the bottom and setting .a 1 
by 2-inch baton into each inner 
corner of the box which he fastened 
firmly into place by putting screws 
through each of the sides. 

These batons were purpose!y made 
rather short so that the box would 
set low enough for me to see and to 
reach into it while seated in my sew- 
ing chair. 

The interior was next supplied with 
two shelves placed crossways of one 
end. they were about 8 inches wide 
and divided the depth of the box into 
three equal spaces. On these I put 
boxes containing buttons, thread. 
hooks and eyes, darning materials, 
and st forth. Each box is of a dis- 
tinctive color or so plainly marked 
that [ can readily put my hand on 
the needed article without loss of 
tite, 

Tn the box proper next these shelves 
[ place, first my large round work 
basket and beside it various rolls of 
eloth for patches. On top of these [ 
piace the garments needin ys repairs. 
(tT sometimes reverse this arrange- 
ment if the stack of garments grows 
bewliideringly high.) 

Across the lid is a strap to hold 
various pairs of scissors and a pocket 
for the tape measure and other small 
articles, 

This box has been painted to 
mateh the wood work in my room 
and stands near the northeast window 
cf that apartment next a low sewing 
rocker. Beside it hangs my cretonne 
picee bag. Everything is all ready so 
that when the mending mood and 
moment arrives no time need be lost 
in looking up implements or mate- 


rials. 





The Sky 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
The summer sky is blue and clear, 
And seems to be so very near, 
That when I look up [I can spy 
A lot of cloud ships sailing by. 


And when the stars shine out at night 
They twinkle with such kindly light, 

I need no lamp to go to bed, 

But use their radiance instead. 


The winter sky is cold and gray, 

And scems just miles and miles awar. 
But mother says it is as near 

At every season of the year. 


She thinks it very strane that I 

See such a difference in the sk) 

But’ winter stars don’t '" ht nm; way 
To bed whatever she may say. 





Alcohol as a Cleaner 


Alcohol seems to possess an especial 
gift at banishing grease. i keep a 
bottle of denatured aicohol on my 
kitchen! sheif for this particular pur- 
pose. 

When grease has been spilled or 
spattered on the floor and hs pene- 
trated into the pores of the wood, a!- 
cohol removes it better then an)- 
thing else I nave ever tried. A wad 


of soft paper dampened wit aiconol. 


will quickly remove grease from the 


stove or sink or a greasy cooking 
utensil, and if the paper is then 
burned the disagreeable task is 


quickly over. 

Alcohol satisfactorily renews tie 
soiled collar of storm coats, and is 
better to remove spots from black 
foods ticu gasoline. 

Alcohol is pleasant to use as a4 
cleanser since it quickly evaporates, 
leaving neither odor nor stain. [t is 
also perfectly safe. 





A Case of Modern Heroism 
CLELLA- MYRTLE FISH 

They saw her leave the house and 
start swiftly down the grass bordered 

path toward the south, both toilworn 
Sea encumbered with a mysterious 
something. What it was they seemed 
instinctively to know. 

They hurried to meet her, and im- 


mediately she was surro'nded by a 
wild clamoring mob that to the 
breathless watchers within seemed 


every moment to become more wildly 
vociferous and inhuman. 

They appeared to be demanding, 
with an insistence terrible to behold, 
the something that was held so very 
closely in the firm clasp of the de- 
fenseless 1, 

She was unarmed, and her very in- 


nocence and .defenselessness. should 
have. been 2 sure protection. .But no; 


“though beings of flesh and blood, they 


seemed the very personification of in- 
exorableness, their fierce primitive in- 


stincts seemed to have gained a 
momentary ascendency over their 
chivalry. 


But still she advanced slowly and 
with infinite peril. the mob becoming 
more. and more insistent, the danger 
still greater that some one of that 
seething mob be trampled underneath 
Ireentless feet. Louder and louder 
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grew the angry murmurs, but still she 
fought her difficult way. 

Closer and closer pressed the surg- 
ing mob, unintelligible murmurings 
rent the air. Nearer and nearer she 
crept toward her destination, nearer, 
and still nearer, tilJ—there art last! 

Over the inclosure went the mys- 
terious sonfething. scattered in hand- 
fuis upon the damp Parth. 

“They” were her chicks and duck- 
lings, the mysterious something was 
their morning’s breakfast! 





Lunches for the Children 
ALICE MARGARET ASUTON 
Not the kind that are packed neatly 
in school lunch boxes or in picnic 
baskets, but the ordinary between- 


meal “eating” that children demand 
as their right. For children, par- 
ticularly country children, racing 


about in the open air and sunshine 
do work up tremendous appetiies. 

Shall they be allowed to cat be- 
tween meals? And what shall they 
eat? There is a safe and happy 
medium between the course of the 
mother who allows her children to 
eat whatever and whenever. fancy 
dictates, and the mother who adheres 
rigidly to the three regular meals. 

Anything worse for the _ child's 
health thea unrestricted eating is 

‘idoc: inflicted Ly the well-:nieaning 
parent. Yet the child who is held 
strictly to three regular meals is 
equally in dang-r of injury by the 
rapidity with witch he eats and the 
amount he cons:imes when at last he 
receives food. 

If the children are hungry enough 
to thankfully accept plain, wholecome 
food let them eat between meals. 

One well-to-do mother of a lorge 
family allows her children only “dry 
bread” between meals. This bread, to 
be sure, is fresh and sweet and made 
of whole wheat or bran and usually 
contains a plentiful supply of raisins. 
When the children are hone:tly hun- 
ery they accept this fare rapturously. 
Did you ever eat a picce of so-called 
dry bread when jou craved food and 
get the delicious favor which is too 
often missed when we eat it with 
other food at table? If*so, you will 
sympathize less with the youngsters 
over their dry-bread lunch. 

Butter or peanut butter may be 
used with the bread. If a child 
c-aves sv-ects nothing could be better 
than. honcy spread on the _ bread. 
™-ead and milk is a reliable stand-by. 
Well-cooked oatmeal and milk is ex- 
cclient for cold days. 

Limit the quantity of even this 
plain fare. It is a very bad habit 
indeed for a child to come to the 
table indifferent to his meals and 
then within the hour demand “pieces” 
because he is hungry. 

Most children love candy and rich 
cakes, but let these be given spar- 
ingly at the end of a meal when their 
appetite is more easily satisfied than 
at any other time. Right and whole- 
some habits of eating acquiréd early 
in life will be of inestimable value in 
later years. »earing fruits of modera- 
tion and ¢ * health. 





To Remove Tan and Sunburn—Mi«x 
one ounce of glycerin, one ounce of 
tincture of benzoin and two ounces 
lilac water. Apply at night.—{Mrs_ F. 
M. Garner. 


White and Solid Embroidery 

Some very handsome designs for 
pillowcase ends are shown in the il- 
lustration. The designs come stamped 
on a splendid quality of seamless pil- 
low tubing and are to be finished with 
a buttonhole edge. The design itself 
is to be done solid. 

Your choice of any one pair 
stamped cases with embroidery cotton 
to work $1.00 postpaid, two pairs 
$1.85. The quality of tubing is espe- 
cially good and a pair of these pniliow- 
cases makes a splendd gift, one most 
prized by the friend who receives it. 

OrAcr by mumbeor from our Pare, 
work Department, care of this paper. 


Mr Davis Goes After Sugar 
MRS JOSEPH A, YEAZEL 

As a usual thing Mr Davis was an 
almost model husband but that Satur- 
day he had what seemed to be just “a 
plain contrary streak." Or so it ap- 
peared to his wife, but saying nothing 
she decided to find some way of get- 
ting around it. Of course the hay- 
rack needed repairing, but then he 
could go to town and get the sugar 
first and while Mrs Davis was doing 
her usual Saturday’s baking there 
would be lots of time for working on 
the rack. 

A familiar motion as My Davis went 
through the barnlot gate was just 
the hint a clever wife needed. He 
had reached into his pocket for to- 
bacco and when Mrs Davis saw his 
hand return empty she turned to the 
pantry and quickly removed the re- 
mainder of the tobacco from its ac- 
customed place, and put it oui of 
si ht under a convenient jar. Ther 
she attacked the breakfast dishes in 
her usual energetic way. 

But somehow the worl on the hay- 
rack did not go on very well. At 
first the right length of “two-by-four” 
could aot be found. Then the nails 
had a way of dropninge themselves. 
And then, Sir Davis laid everything 
down and went to the house. Straight 
to the house he went und siraight to 
a certain corner of tie puntry. “But 
when he got there the cupboard was 
bare.” 

Saying nothing he ‘nt back to his 
work and Mrs D:vis kept on with 
her dish washine in her usual way, 
not trusting herse!f to look around or 
Say anytihne. 

But the carpenter work was not so 
successful. The behavior of the “two- 
by-fours” and the nails was nothing 
to actions of the hanimer. It ac- 
quired a habit of gceitins into the most 
unusual places and ftnally lost itself 
completely. 

And in a few minutes Mrs Davis 
saw the little ae mare and the 
runabout come from (the driveway and 
as he drove up to the side gate the 
model husband cslicd our pleasantly, 
“Say, Muggins. di i you say you 


wanted me to gov after sone sugar? 








Waist, Dress and Kimona 

No (687—Ladie~ Shirvtwaist—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches. This design 
produecs a waist that is strikingly 
smart and gives nusnal opportunity 
for combining muterials. It has the 
popular “Hi-Lo” collar and the vest 
makes one with it Down center 
back un extension cf the collar mate- 
rial forms a ranel the closirg is in 
surplice fashion. 

No 7686—-Gir!s’ 
to 12 vears. A separnare 


Dress—tn sizes 6 
guimpe is 














‘belt of the material. 


employed, buttoning at the back; a 
vest. effect.is, given by the surplice 
closing of the waist gathered under a 
The skirt has 
seven plaits and the rippled swing 
that belongs to a school girl's froek 
The buitons are as much an ornamen: 
as for utility. 


No 7689—Ladies Kimono—In_ size: 
36, 40 and 44 inches. It has a fitted 
back yoke and generous lines fron: 
the body part, where it drapes to be 
low the ankle length. In front a sim 
ulated yoke is formed by the cleve: 
arrangement of bias banding—o 
other preferred trimming—used als. 
to finish the neat collar in the in-lay 
stvyie. The sleeve, cuffs and pockct: 
at either side of the front where th« 
closing is made are similarly finishea 

Order by number from our Fashion 
Department, care of this paper. Price 
of all patterns 10 cents. 





The Little Gray Cot 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 


In Croton here houses are homelike and 
neat 

A little gray cottage stands back from 
street, 

The narrow paths ordered by pansies 
and phlox, 

And columbines, May pinks, and shy 
four’o’clocks., 

The garden slopes down to the brokew 
stone wall 

Well hidden by sunflowers stately and 


tall; 

There Gane le Jack goes every day with 
his hoe, 

To carefully hack the weeds out of cach 
row. 

When younger. old Uncle worked out by 
the day, 

And thankful was he when a job come 
his way. 

For bonnie wee girls and his brig! 
sturdy boys 

Then merrily filled the small house wich 

their noise. 

hollvhocks now edge the grec 

farden rows 

Then fluttered lone lines of the ct-il 
dren’s small clothes, 

And — today who is wrinkled an: 
od, 

Was a tender young mother with hai 
like spun gold. 


Where 


Sore trials they had, of this you may t« 
sure, 

But gently they pass from hearts hur: 
bie and pure. 

The children have gone to make hom 
of their own, 

And Uncle and Auntie now live ther 
alone. 

Oh, sweetest of voids in each, 
parent heart, 

When nestlings have opened their wings 
to depart! 

But wisdom will come in the place of 
regret, 

And patience brings peac: 
cannot forget. 


foud 


though we 


When Sultry the hours with the 
shining hot 

Then Uncle comes up from the sinnéé 
gerden plot, 

His feeble old steps climb the steep lit - 
tle hill, 

And crossing the 

doorsill: 

Auntio pets up 

recline chair 

To gently smooth back his thin wists 
of gray hair 

And spe aking their quavering voices are 


stoop he sits on the 


While froin her teu 


mild, 

As questioning tones of a dear little 
child, 

How airy the white curtains blow in 
and out 

Where bottts ‘he gay trumpet vine 
clinhbs abou! 

The surat? fs tllekering down through 


ihe trees 
And busily sounds the soft drone of the 


1 ’ 
White Lnele a tender smile still on hi 


ace, 

Araiust the deorpost is asleep i vis 
place, 

And Auntie her knitting slid dav he 


her lap, 
Is aosing off, too, for an afterneon nap 





Three Nourishing Dishes 
fc F.. Me 

Bervr Loar—Two pounds of rend 
steak, chopped fine. one egg, one cur 
rolled crackers, one-half cup of 
milk, one slice of salt pork, chopped 
salt, pepper and sage. Mix wei! ard 
bake one hour. 

Potato Soup—Four large potatoe 
one onion, three cups of milk, celer 
salt, one tablespoon flour, two heapin: 
tablespoons butter, and teaspoo ° 
chopped parsley if desired. Coo 
milk with onion in doubie boiler, i 
which add the flour and butter mixe« 
together. Mash potato when cooked 
add to milk, season with salt ang 


pepper and strain through a fim 
strainer. Serve very hot. 

Creavwep t(ece-thop five or. s 
herd boiled egzas, nor too fine. Pi 


over the fire in suitable dish, on: 
cup of milk, one t:.blespoon of butter, 
sali and pepper. When ‘his comes t. 
a boil stir into it a talnespoon of flov- 
wet with coid milk. When the dre: 
ing becomes thick apd smooth stir iv 
the chopped eggs. Serve on toa 
This mates a tine supper dish 

Cure for Poison Ivy—If the par 
affected are bathed in a solution o 
saltpeter and water the spots will dr: 
up immediately.—[{Mrs F. M. Garner 
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‘American Agricuiturist 


A Page For Our Younger Readers 


Stories, poetry and games for the boys and girls on the farms 


Sky Land 
L. D. STEARNS 


Two little stars, one summer night, 
Went scudding along the sky. 

They bumped into a great black cloud, 
And the cloud began to cry 

the earth 


Ite tears fell thick upon 


The little stars cried, “Oh, dear! 
Who'd ever think so small a thing, 
Could make that cloud shed a tear 


All through the night its tears fell fast, 
Until, with the dawn.-of light, 

Old Father Sun awoke and cried, 
Now, children, just stop that fight!" 


And the black cloud turned to silver, 
And slowly drifted away. 

The little stars hid their faces, 
And the Great Sun smiled all day 


The Wishing Rose 
PARR 


MAUDE FE. S. HYMERS AND THELMA 
the 


| ILA had taken her book to 
garden one summer afternoon 
and sat looking at the birds flit- 


ting in and out among the trees, while 
she thought over what she had read. 





Her book was all about a beautiful 
princess who had a magic box, into 
which she had only to whisper 


‘Come,” to have anything she wanted. 
“Oh, dear, I wish I were a princess!’ 
sighed Lila discontentedly, for I grieve 
to say that Lila was always wanting 
something. No matter how much she 
2ad she could always think of someone 
who had something which she wanted 
more; and so she hardly had time be- 


tween wants to appreciate the really 
xood things she possessed. 

ox I ‘were only a princess what 
beautiful things I could have,” she 
went on; then suddenly she started 
and stared around her in astonish- 
ment. For surely the giant sunflower 
by the wall had winked at her! Lila 
looked again to make sure her eyes 


were not deceiving her, then her sur- 
prised glance swept around the gar- 
den, Surely it had changed since she 
noticed it last, being ever so much 
larger and grander; really it was quite 


fine enough for the garden of a 
princess! 
Just then a silvery laugh chimed 


out, and Lila turned again to the sun- 
flower, on which—as she now noticed 
-sat a wee figure which she recog- 
nized at once as a fairy. 
“If you take a rose from me, 

You will then a princess be,” 
chanted the fairy sweetly, but Lila 
was too much surprised to say a word, 

“I thought you wanted to be a prin- 


cess,” said the fairy, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh—I do,” Lila managed to say at 
last. 


“Well, then come and get your rose, 
for I am in a hurry and want to get 
back to fairyland.” 

“Now, remember,” said the fairy, as 
Lila come forward and timidly took 
the rose from the tiny hand, “This rose 
will not only make you a princess but 
it will bring you whatever you wish 
for, except one thing.” 

“And what is that?” asked Lila, a 
little disappointed at even this limi- 
tation. 

“Soap bubbles,” answered the fairy. 
“These you may never have, for if you 
wish for them you will lose your rose 
and will be a princes no longer. Now 
I must go back to fairyland. Good- 
by!” and before Lila could say an- 
other word the fairy had disappeared! 

When Lila finally dropped her eyes, 
after gazing long at the point where 
the fairy had vanished, she was 
startled to see that instead of the neat 
gingham she had worn before her gown 
was now a shining silk one. Slippers 
with silver buckles adorned her feet, 
and a gauzy sash of just the color she 
had long wanted was about her waist. 
Startled and pleased Lila ran swiftly 
to the little brook she could hear 
gurgling near by, and looked into it to 
see how she appeared in all this finery. 
She found herself as much changed as 
her dress, for now she was a tall, slen- 
der girl with beautiful golden curls, 
on which rested a shining crown; 
while the face was much different 
from the freckled one she had worn 
before. 

“Surely I am a princess!’ gasped Lila 
deliehtfully; and she hung over the 
brook-mirror and admired herself for 
a longtime. ‘Tiring of this at last she 
started to walk about the garden, 
among the wonderful trees and flowers 
which were more beautiful than any- 
thing she had ever seen before. 

Presently she came upon a great 
castle that shone and glittered in the 
sun, almost as though it were made of 
gold. Lila had almost forgotten about 
the rose in her hand, but with her 
usual selfishness exclaimed, “Oh, how 
I wish it were mine!’"" when imme- 
diately there appeared beside her a 
servant in livery. 

Bowing low before her he exclaimed 
Abat he had come to escort her hizh- 


ness to the castle, and then Lila real- 
ized that the magic rose had given it 


to her. So she went on with the serv- 
ant to t*e beautiful castle, where she 
found everything as magnificent as 


even a princess could desire. 

I cannot tell you all the wonderful 
things that Lila asked and obtained of 
the magic rose, for this was only the 
beginning! She kept the rose Jin a 
costly silver box in her room, and 
often took it out and whispered the 
couplet that she had been taught: 

Rose, rose, bring to me, 
Everything I wish to see,” 
and almost immediately whatever she 
fancied was there at her hand, 

Day after day Lila asked her rose 
for some thing, and day after day 
something new came to the castle for 


her, until at last not only was Lila’s 
room full of treasures, but all the 
castle as well. 

But one day Lila could think of 
nothing that seemed worth wishing 
for. She had had delicious things to 


eat until she was sick of them, while 
pretty things to wear were only a 
nuisance since it kept her too busy 
trying them on, Even lovely things to 
look at had no charm for her; in fact, 
there was only one thing in which she 
could be interested, and that was soap 


bubbles, and the more she thought of 
them the more she began to long for 
them! Of course she remembered 


what the fairy had said when he gave 
her the rose, but Lila had half a mind 
to risk asking for them, Surely the 
fairly would change his mind when he 
saw how very much she wanted soap 
bubbies, 

But dared she ask for them? “Yes— 
no—yes—I just will have soap bub- 
bles!"" declared Lila at last, and softly 
chanted— 

“Nose, rose, bring to me, 
“Everything I wish to see.’ 

But no soap bubbles came, which 
only made Lila more determined to 
have them, Shaking the rose impa- 
tiently she repeated the charm, when 
suddenly the air was filled with a 
great crowd of soap bubbles that 
shone with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Indeed, Lila had never seen 
larger or more brilliant soap bubbles 
before, and she was glad she had had 
the courage to ask for them. But al- 
most as swiftly as they had come they 
began to disappear, and although Lila 
repeated the couplet over and over 
again they vanished, a few at a time, 
until all were gone but one. 

This bubble was even larger and 
more brilliant than all the rest, and 
looking closely at it Lila was amazed 


to discover that it had a face, of 
which the mouth was the more pro- 
nounced feature. This huge mouth 


kept growing larger and larger as Lila 


looked, and before she realized the 


dreadful thing that was happening, it 
opened only to close around her rose, 


with which _it immediately floated 
away. 

“Oh, please come back—please, Mr 
Soap Bubble, bring back my rose!” 


cried Lila in despair; but her begging 
did no good for the soap bubble only 
floated higher and higher until at last 
it had disappeared, bearing with it 
Lila’s rose of the many wishes. : 

Lila sobbed outright, and presently 
she realized that her tears had washed 
away the lovely room, and even the 
eastie itself; and just then she awoke 
td find her mother bending over her, 
calling her to supper. 

‘Uh, mamma, I had such a happy, 
horrid dream!” sighed Lila at bedtime 
that night, and then she told her 
mother all about it. 

“Your dream was an excellent les- 
son,” said her mother softly. “I hope 
it taught my little daughter that those 
people who have everything they want 
are no happier than others, for there 
is always the one thing that must be 
denied them.” 


This Country’s Largest Clock 
WILLIS P, KNIGHT 

Boston, Massachusetts, can now 
claim. to have the largest clock in 
this country. In early April this big 
clock was set going on the tower of 
the new custom house and a few 
facts about it are very interesting in- 
deed. There are four dials, each 
about twenty feet in diameter, made 
of concrete with glass numerals set 
in bronze. These numerals are thirty- 








nine inches tall and twenty-four 
inches wide and lighted from the 
back. 

The hour hands are ope hundred 


and one pounds each in ‘weight and 
measure ten feet from tip to tip, or 
seven feet from center to tip. The 
minute hands weigh one hundred and 
forty-one pounds each and are six- 
teen feet in length from tip to tip, or 
jen feet six inches from center to tip. 

Fach face requires fifty-two lamps 
of thirty-two candle power each, and 
the hands also are lighted, so that a 


total of three hundred and sixteen 
lamps are necessary for the full 
lighting. The hands are made of 


California redwood which are first 
plated with copper and then given a 
soating of black sand. 

The controlling clock is on the first 
floor of the custom house and is 
what is called a master-clock. It 
works by electricity and moves the 
hands once each minute to dots such 
as are on any ordinary clock. These 


dots, however, are not very ordinary 
as they are made of glass, so that 
they can be illuminated from back, 

















The County Child Does Not Know What Being Shut In Means 


and are eight and one-half inches in 
diameter. This master clock winds 
itself up every minute and in that 
way keeps a perfectly even tension so 
that the big dial hands show the cor- 
rect time always. 

It took a year to construct the 
clock and when the hands were put 
into place it took an average of a day 
for each pair to be properly set. The 
cost of operating this clock is five 
cents per day for ordinary usage and 
one dollar per night for illumination. 





Games Which Are Great Fun 
ANNIE E. LOWELL 
Try some of the following at school 
or the next time you have a party: 


Air, Earth and Water 


This may be played in the parlor or 
out of doors. Players are seated in 
a circle. One player stands in the 
center and calls out to someone in 
the cirlce, “air, earth or water—bird,” 
and then counts to ten. If the player 
in the circle does not answer “air” 
before the center player counts ten he 
must take the place of the center 
player and the game goes on, objects 
found on earth, air and in water 
being mentioned in the same manner. 

Mother Goose Pantomime 

“Mother Goose” rhymes. written 
line by line on separate slips of paper 
may be shuffled and handed to play- 
ers, instructions being given that 
those receiving the same poe.n lines 
shall find each other and _ stay to- 
gether. After all the groups have 
been formed each group can drama- 
tize the little jingle they have been 
given and let the others guess it. 
Care should be taken to select rhymes 
that will lend themselves easily to 
dramatization. 

Yes or No 


Players are arranged in any suit- 
able grouping. One chosen to be It 
says that he has in mind some famous 
place, object or person. For example, 
the Rock of Gibraltar. One player 
after another asks a question which 
can only be answered by yes or no. 
For instance, “Is it made of wood?” 
“No.” “Is it made of stone?” “Yes.” 
“Is it in this country?” “se.” 
Questions are continued in this way 
until finally the object is located. The 
player who agks the question which 
reveals what the object is becomes It. 


Dumb Show 


Players are divided into two equal 
groups. One party goes outside of the 
room. The others stay inside and 
choose a verb. The outside team is 
told a word which rymes with the 
verb chosen. The outside team then 
acts out a verb which they think to 
be the right one without saying a 
word. If it is right the inside team 
claps hands. If wrong the _ inside 
team shakes heads, and the outside 
team must retire and try again. If 
successful teams change places. No 
speaking allowed. 

Mother Bird and Hawk 


This is a fine out-of-door game and 
may be played by a large number. 
Children are arranged in groups in a 
row. Each group has the name of 
some bird, as robins, sparrows, 
canaries, etc. About fifteen yards to 
the right of the birds and in front of 
them is a space for the “mother bird.” 
The same distance to the left is re- 
served for the “hawk.” The mother 
bird calls, “Come out canaries” (or 
any other group). At these words the 
canaries all run to the mother bird, 
the hawk trying to intercept and cap- 
ture them. If tagged they are im- 
prisoned by the hawk. If they reach 
the mother bird’s home without being 
tagged they are safe. Game continues 
till all birds have been called out. 


Shadow Tag 


The player who is It tries to step 
or jump on to the shadow of some 
other player, and if successful calls 
ou the name of the player. That 
player then becomes It. Children 
should keep in the sunshiny placcs 
where a shadow can easily be made. 





When Jamie sat quiet for any- 
length of time his mother always 
trembled. It usually meant some 


question best defined as a “poser.” 


And onthis occasion he hadn't 
moved for ten minutes. Then it 
came: 


“Mother, do angels sleep?” 

“Yes, dear, I suppose so.” 

“Do they lie down, mother? 
ean they, with those big wings?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Jamie. 
never thought about it.” 

Silence again, and she hoped he had 


How 
I've 


forgotten, ‘but Jamie was» th 
deeply. ‘I've got it, mother,’ he 
at last.. “I'll bet they roost!” .... 
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Another Man’s Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Call 


£ DP et 


\ 


on Sangate---X 


HIS THEORY of Mii- 
ford’s fitted in so ex- 
actly with my own 
suspicions that for a 
moment I felt’ as if I 
were partly guilty. 
“Would you know him 
again?” asked. 
“Oh, yes, sir. He was 

a big, black-haired fellow, with one 

shoulder a little higher than the 

other. I didn’t fancy him when he 
came up and spoke to me.” 

I was -just going to observe that 
the landlord of the preinises might 
possibly be able to tell us something 
about the gentleman, when there 
came a tap at the door, and the par- 
lor maid entered. 

“If you. please, sir,” she said, “Mr 
Simpson is here.” 

It was an embarrassing moment, 
as, of course, I hadn't the faintest 
notion who Mr Simpson might be; 
but once more Milford came to my 
re 





scue. 
“T sent him a message to come 
round, sir. You said you might be 
motoring down to Woodford tomor- 
row if it was fine, so I told- him he’d 
better look in and see whether you 
wanted the car.” 

This was news indeed. Up till that 
moment I had no idea that I be- 
longed to the noble army of car- 
owners. 

“Quite right, Milford,” I said, get- 
ting up. “I think I shall motor if it’s 
anything like a decent day.” 

I went upstairs and found Mr 
Simpson in the hall. He proved to 
be a small, dark, clean-shaven man 
dressed in the conventional garb of 
a chauffeur. 

“Good evening, sir,” he said 
touching his forehead. “I just looked 
in about the car. Mr Milford said 
you might be wanting it tomorrow 
to go down to Suffolk.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I shall, if it’s fine.” 

I had quite decided by this time 
that I would motor down to Wood- 
ford instead of going by train. 

“Will you be wanting me, 
asked Mr Simpson. 

I reflected rapidly. I am not much 
of a hand at steering a car, but stili, 
I had tackled the task with average 
success on several occasions in 
Buenos Aires. 

What was worrying me was the 
question of Billy. If be turned up in 
time I intended taking him down to 
Woodford with me and putting him 
up at the nearest inn; and there was 
just the chance that if Simpson came 
the latter might give the show away 
to one of Maurice’s servants. On 
the whole, I decided to drive myself. 

“No,” I said, “I sha’n’t want you, 
Simpson. Have the car round here 
at 10.30, and fill the gasoline tank 
full. I shall only be away for two 
or three days.” 

He touched his forehead again re- 
spectfully and withdrew. 

My latest discovery had put me 
into a very cheerful frame of mind. 
With a car at my disposal I felt much 
better equipped for my visit to Wood- 
ford. I was a long way from trust- 
ing Maurice, and a motor is a handy 
thing if you happen to want to leave 
a place without ceremony or delay. 

The only fly in my ointment was 
the non-arrival of Billy. 

I was beginning to fear that he 
must have fixed up his job with Sea- 
tons, and that I should have to get 
through as best I could without him. 
However, I have made it a rule in 
life never to hunt for trouble before 
tt arrives, so, still hoping for the 
best, I went upstairs and began in a 
leisurely manner to array myself for 
Lord Sangatte’s party. 

I had ordered a little dinner for 
8 o’clock, and while I was discussing 
the excellent sole and cutlets which 
the cook sent me up, I further im- 
pressed upon the parlor maid that if 
Billy arrived during my absence he 
was to be detained at all costs. 

“Tell him,” I said, “that I shall be 
back before long, and that I can put 
him up for the night. I suppose 
there is a room ready?” ; 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the parlor 
maid; “it’s only a question of airing 
the bed.” 

“Air it, then,” said I; “and, what- 
ever you do, don’t let Mr Logan go 
till IT come back.” 

I waited on till half past ten, amus- 
ing myself by smoking a couple of 
cigars and routing out such of North- 
cote’s clothes as seemed to me suit- 
able for the country. 
a as there was still no sign of 

ily, I put on my hat and coat, and 
sallying forth from the front door, 
= and ordered the 

n to drive me to Begrave Square 
Sengatte’s house proved to be 2 


sir?” 


big, detached mansion, standing in 
its own grounds, and occupying the 
whole of one corner. It had a pil- 
lared entrance-—a sort of Greek por- 
tico, frora which a red awning 
stretched down to the main gate. 
There were a number of carriages 
and motor broughams arriving and 
departing, with a policeman at the 
gate signaling to the next as soon as 
the one in front had_ deposited its 


cargo. 
Whatever his morals might be, 
Sangatte evidently entertained in 
style. My modest taxi rolled up in 


its turn, and I got out, and mounted 
the carpeted steps that led into the 
house. 

To the left of the hall, which was 
full of immaculately dressed men and 
women, the latter blazing with dia- 
monds and displaying a lavish 
amount of white arms and backs, 
stood a large anteroom, where a 
couple of liveried footmen were wait- 
ing to relieve us of our coats and 
hats. 


The Ball 


Having got rid of these impedi- 
ments, I returned to the hall, and 
slowly made my way toward the 
staircase, at the top of which San- 
gatte was presumably receiving his 
guests. Several people greeted me 
by name, and one or two beautiful 
ladies smiled at me across the hall 
in the most encouraging fashion. It 
struck me for the first time that 
Northcote might possibly have left 
me legacies of a more agreeable na- 
ture than those which I had at 
present encountered! 

At last I reached the landing, 
where a solemn-looking butler who 
was posted there evidentiy recog- 
nized me. 

“Mr Stuart Northcote,” he an- 
nounced in a magnificent voice. 

Lord Sangatte, who, with the as- 
sistance of an elderly, gray-haired 
lady, was welcoming each guest in 
turn, stepped forward on hearing my 
name. He was a tall, well-built man 
of about forty-five, with a heavy, 
clean-shaven face and hard blue eyes. 
I took a vigorous dislike to him im- 
mediately. 

“I’m glad you've turned up, North- 
cote,” he whispered, shaking my 
hand. “You got my note—eh? I 
want to have a chat with you as soon 


as I’ve got through with this tom- 
foolery.”’ 

“Right . you are,” I returned 
“Where shall I find you?” 

“Oh, come to my study,” he said 
hurriedly. “I'll slip away about 


eleven, and you’ll find me there.” 

Then, raising his voice, he added: 
“T don’t think you’ve ever met my 
aunt—let me introduce you. Aunt 
Susan, this is Mr Northcote.” 

The smile which the elderly lady 
gave me could not have been 
described as effusive even by an op- 
timist, but such as it was I accepted 
it with a good grace. Indeed, know- 
ing what I did of Northcote, I rather 
sympathized with the old girl. 

Sangatte evidently noticed her lack 
of enthusiasm, for an angry light 
danced in his eyes. However, he 
said nothing, and,I passed on into the 
ballroom beyond, discreetly conceal- 
ing the amusement that I felt. 

I stood for an instant in the door- 
way, momentarily dazzled by the 
blaze of light, the gleam of diamonds, 
and the wonderfully colored frocks 
that kept on flashing past me with a 
provocative swirl of silken petticoats. 

Suddenly I realized that there was 
someone behind me waiting to go in. 

I stepped aside, looking up as I 
did so, and my heart seemed to per- 
fotfm the absurd and inconvenient 
feat of jumping into my mouth. 

For, just in front of me, her hand 
resting lightly on the arm of an 
elderly man, whose features seemed 
curiously familiar, was Mercia Solano. 

I was so glad to see her that I as 
nearly as possible made an idiot of 
myself. Indeed, I was just on the 
point of stepping forward and reck- 
lessly claiming her acquaintance, 
when something in Mercia’s face 
made me pause. She had gone very 
pale, and I could see that the hand 
which was resting on her compan- 
ion’s sleeves had unconsciously tight- 
ened. Her troubled eyes looked mo- 
mentarily into mine with an expres- 
sion partly of fear, partly, it seemed 
to me, of relief. Then she moved 
down, and the next instant I heard 
someone behind me pronounce my 
name. I turned instinctively, and 
found myself face to face with Lord 
Lammersfield, the handsome, elderly, 
debonair statesman who had stopped 
me on the-previous day in Park Lane. 
In evening dress and wearing the 
ribbon of the Garter he made a strik- 
ingly distinguished figure. 

' 


“Ah, Northcote,” he said, with an 
easy wave of his hand, “I was just 
wondering whether you had arrived. 
It’s a mere matter of chance, finding 
anyone in this human maelstrom.” 

With an effort I pulled myself to- 
gether. 

“Yes,” I said lightly. “Sangatte 
ought to provide a crier and a bell. 
Not.that the latter would be much 
use.”’ 

Lord Lammersfield 
cally. 

“The human voice,” he remarked, 
“is a very curious thing. Singly, it 
can be charming; collectively—” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Collectively,” I finished, “it strikes 


smiled cyni- 


me as the most unpleasant of all 
animal noises.” 
“An excellent description,” said 


Lammersfield. “Suppose we exchange 
it for the smoking room and a couple 
of Sangatte’s cigarettes? I want to 
talk over one or two matters, if you 
can spare me ten minutes.” 


“Why, certainly,” I replied; and, 
turning from the door of the ba!l- 
room, I accompanied Lammersficid 
across the crowded landing and down 


a long gallery hung with family por- 
traits. 

The smoking room was at the e:- 
treme end, and when we entered ve 
found ourselves in solitary possc.:- 
sion. 

I naturally felt curious as to what 
the “one or two matters” might be 
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which a cabinet minister was anxious 
to discuss. It was just possible, I re- 
flected, that Northcote might have 
been mixing himself up with politics, 
and as I was vastly ignorant of such 
things myself, I was keenly on my 
guard lest I should*betray the fact by 
some inept remark. 

My mind was soon to be relieved on 
this point, but in a totally unexpected 
fashion. As a maiter of fact, Lam- 
mersfield’s opening words baffled me 
much more than any political obser- 
vation could possibly have done. 

“It’s no good beating about the 
bush, Northcote,” he said quietly. “I 
haven’t got the money at present, and 
it is quite impossible for me to raise 
it.” 

If, in my surprise, I didn’t blurt 
out, “What money?” it was more by 
the grace of heaven than from any 
particular intelligence on my part. 

“To put matters quite frankly,” 
continued Lammersfield pleasantly, 
“I am in your hands. If you choose 
to press me, I shall have to sell up 
Cranleigh and. retire from _ politics. 
Should you care to wait, I will pay 
you directly I have the opportunity. 
On the other hand, if my present 
diabolic fortune pursues me much 
longer, there will probably be noth- 
ing left of Cranleigh for you to realize 
on.”” 

By this time I had recovered my- 
self sufficiently to grasp the situation. 
It was plain that Northcote must 
have lent money to Lord Lammers- 
field—a large sum of money, from the 
way the latter was speaking—and 
that the nominal day of reckoning 
was at hand. 

~What Northcote’s object had been 
T had no idea, but I realized with 
rapid satisfaction that it put me in 
‘the position of being able to do a 
good turn to a man who might prove 
extremely useful. There is nothing 
more agreeable than being generous 
with other people’s money. 

“There is an Indian proverb, Lord 
Lammersfield,” I’ observed, “which 


P God's guiding will, 


SS: 





In the 
instance I am inclined to 
agree with it.” 

“It would certainly be the devil to 


says that ‘Hurry is the devil.’ 
present 


me,” admitted his lordship frankly. 
“My five thousand a year from the 
home office is all that I have to live 
on at present. If I can hold out ‘till 
next year, things ought to right them- 
selves a little. There will be some 
insurance money comin;: in in the 
spring, and I have a couple of year- 
lings at Cranleigh, on which Morris 
is building very high hopes. Still, we 


can hardly consider them a trust 
security!" 
I laughed. If only an average lib- 


eral voter could have overheard his 
réspected leader, what a_ study his 
face would have been. TI began to 
wonder whether all cabinet ministers 
were as delightfully human as Lord 
Lammersfield. 

“Well,” I said, knocking the end off 
my cigarette, “they are good enough 
for me. I rather like a slightly specu- 
lative investment.” 

If my companion failed to satisfy 
one or two of the conventional ideas 
of a successful British statesman, he 
was at least the master of his emo- 
tions. He received my words with- 
out the faintest change of expres- 
sion. 

“It might sound a little ironical to 
ray that I am deeply indebted to you, 
Northcote,” he answered. Then he 
paused. 

“To be quite candid,” he added, “T 
never expected that you would take 
‘show shall we put it?—imper- 
sonal attitude. Your last letter on 
the subject—” 

“Ah!” TI interrupted quickly, in« 
wardly anathematizing Northcote, 
“We'll dismiss that last letter if you 
have no objection. I have changed 
my mind since then.” 

Lammersfield accepted this emi- 
nently true information with a cour- 
teous inclination of his head. 

“As you please,” he said. “You 
leave me under an immense obliga- 
tion to you. TI can only add that if 
there is any matter in which I can 
be of service to you, now or at any 
time, you mustn’t hesitate to men- 
tion it. The home secretaryship is a 
singularly distasteful office to an in- 
telligent man, but it has at least the 
merit of putting one in a position to 


be occasionally useful to one’s 
friends.” 
T smiled. His lordship’s cynical 


outlook on human nature and on the 
privileges of cabinet rank amused ma 
intensely. He was evidently pre- 
pared for some request on my part 
in return for the favor I had done 
him, and T wondered what Northcote 
would have asked if he had been in 


my place. 
Throwing away my cigarette into 
the fire, T got up from my chair. 


“Thanks very much,” T said; “but 
at present T don’t think there is any- 
thing I want to bother Whitehall 
about. T shall remember your offer, 
get arrested for exceeding the speed 
though. Perhaps some day I may 
limit.” 

Lord Lammersfield laughed dryly. 

“T shall hold myself in readiness 
for a simmons to Holloway,” he said, 
with a bow. “Meanwhile, suppose we 
return to the scene of festivity. In 
a weak moment I said I would intro« 
duce some protegee of my wife's to 
several of our leading statesmen; and 
although, personally, I don’t admire 
the young iady’s taste, after all, a 
promise is a promise.” 

As fate would have it, almost the 
first person T saw as we re-entered the 
ballroom was Mercia. She was 
standing against the wall, listening 
rather absently to a somber-looking 
gentleman with long gray whiskers, 
whom I recognized from his pictures 
as one of his majesty’s most incom- 
petent judges. 

A sudden determination seized me, 
and T turned to Lammersfield. 

“You know everybody,” I said. 
“Who’s that pretty girl over there 
with old Beauchamp?” 

He looked across. 

“Ah, yes! Charming, isn’t she? 
Beauchamp makes up in taste what 
he lacks in intelligence. She is a 
discovery of Lady Tregattock’'s, I be- 
lieve—a Miss de Rosen. They ara 
reported to have picked her up some. 
where in South America. fT will in. 
troduce you to her if you like.” 


[To Be Continued.] 
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It Is a Community Center 


This 1s what an Illinots school has become 


In the little country town of Stock- 
land in Iroquois county, Ill, there is a 
township high 
school built like 
a bungalow, 
with landscape 
gardening sur- 
rounding it. The 
building was 
erected seven 
years ago with 
six high school 
students in 
sight. Some of 
the leaders saw 
or predicted its 
possibilities and 
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urged the archi- 

OTIS HOSKINSON tect to ‘make it 

; as large as pos- 
sible, Anyway, it happened that it 
was large, and that it was high off 


the ground, so that when a basement 
was talked of several years later it 
was an easy matter to put it in. Now 
there is @ manual training room in 
the basement with 10 benches, a sew- 


ing room with a sewing machine, and 
a domestic science room. There are 
40 pupils in the school and all but 


three are from the farms of Stockland 
township 
“It is a farm community,” said 


Hoskinson, “and at 
showing the young people 


(otis 


Principal 
least it is 


of the country the possibilities of their 
business.”’ But even more than that 
can be said. It is true that most farm 


girls become housekeepers sooner or 


There are 60 farm women in that club. 
They have cooking demonstrations 
and often outside speakers are brought 
in. At one meeting the country 
teacher question was discussed, and all 
the little problems, such as where the 
teacher shall board, what social life 
she gets, how the mothers take an in- 
terest in the work, were all earnestly 
and openly discussed by these farm 
women. Prof Hoskinson said, “And 
it helped, too.” 

At another time 30 women prepared 
School lunches and they traded them 
around at their meeting. Then the 
lunches were opened up and each 
woman told what her lunch con- 
tained and expressed her opinion 
about it. As the roll was called at 
another one of these meetings each 
woman presented a farm apron that 
she thought was the most suitable, 
and told the reasons why. “Did they 
reach some conclusion?” Prof Hoskin- 
son was asked. “They reached con- 
clusions, all right,” he said. “They 
found out that the big stout woman 
needed a button in the back, while 
a little woman could slip the apron 
over her head. These meetings are a 
fine thing.” 

The boys make library tables, 
morris chairs and all kinds of furni- 
ture in the shop, but Prof Hoskinson 
is not satisfied. He believes that is 
good work, but he has ideas of a bet- 
ter kind of manual training or rather 
of farm mechanics, that he _ thinks 
would be more suitable to the farm 

















Farm Boys Learning Practical Woodwork 


later, and their school teaches them 
about the things they will follow the 
larger part of their lives, and it points 
out the bright parts that make the 
work easicr. And all of that while 
they are at home mornings and even- 
ings and Saturdays. Possibly Stock- 
land folks might think it overdrawn to 


tell more of those advantages, so we 
will take a walk through the building. 
Upstairs there is an assembly room 
with a piano anda music cabinet. 


on the cabinet reads 
It has been the habit of 
present to the 


The silver 

“Class '14.” 
the senior class to 
school a piece of furniture. A large 
oak table was presented at another 
time, and a book rack, both made by 
the manual training students. Now it 
is hinted that a talking machine is t« 
be left by the 1916 class. 

The Agricultural Class 


Field crops and horticulture is one 
of the agricultural courses, Teacher 
E. W. Zippenfelt has the promise of 
an old orchard where the students can 
try out their science with sense. There 
is a soil fertility course, and the boys 
take an occasional hike out on a farm 
with the soil auger. There is an ani- 
mal husbandry course taking up the 
work of feeding. Just for the asking 
thé university sent speakers for the 
last 


plate 


short course to this school the 
two years and on the best day 100 
men were present besides the high 


school boys. 

In one room of the basement there 
are small gasoline stoves on a table 
that runs around the center of the 
room, and there is a drawer full of the 
necessary equipment for each stove. 
In-another room across the hall is a 
sewing machine and many pretty 
dresses and aprons in evidence. “‘None 
of the girls can graduate until they 
can make their own clothes,” says 
Prof Hoskinson. “All of the girls are 
required to take cooking and sewing 
nnd the boys must take the agricul- 
tural and manual training. Any per- 
son in the township who cares to can 


come in for these courses. Two 
women took the domestic science 
work all last winter. In the sewing 
class the girls start with simple 


stitches and they finish by making 
their graduating clothes. Home 
decoration is included in that course, 
too.’ 

The women in the domestic science 
club make the school their meeting 
place once a month, and the high 
school girls attend the meetings. 


boys. - It is not the making of morris 
chairs that confronts the farmer, but 
the matter of a partition in the crib 
or making over the barn. Prof Hos- 
kinson would like to introduce ele- 
mentary carpentering, blacksmithing, 
harness repairing and concrete work 
instead or the regular manual train- 
ing. He visited a local blacksmith and 
found out that every farmer has quite 
a large bill made up of a lot of small 
things, such as ironing a singletree, 
making a clevis or resetting the shoes 
on a horse. One man had a bill of $27 
and did not know what the black- 
smith had done. 

This school tries to make the com- 
munity feel that it is there for the 
good of all. It invites the people to 
come to social affairs, and invites the 
people to hold their meetings there. 
The school kitchen feeds many people 
during the year. Last year the Ger- 
man class gave a play, and always 
there is a celebration at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. There are 11 country 
schools in Scotland township and the 
teachers meet at the township high 
school once a month to talk over their 
problems. Four of those schools have 
manual training in them. 

“Once I was nosing around at the 


university of Illinois and found out 
the horticultural department was 
more than glad to make us some land- 
scape gardening plans,” said Prof 
Hoskinson, “I had the-notion that the 
school should be a model for the com- 
munity in planting. The university 
made us plans with a list of the 
needed plants and an estimated cost. 
A few weeks before an agent told us 
he would landscape the yard for $300. 
The shrubs cost $50 and the agricul- 
tural class set out the plants. One 
day the whole school was dismissed 
and we all had a good time and 
learned something at the same time, 
while we were setting out the shrubs.” 
Stockland township is 644x7% miles, 
and according to Prof Hoskinson all 
of these things cost the people only 
8 cents an acre. But it did not all 
come in one year. There was a hard 
fight to get the building. The school 
started with two rooms upstairs and 
one teacher, and gradually it grew 
until now there is a basement under 
the whole building, and there are four 
teachers, but Stockland is not through 
yet. They have only started to reach 
out into the community. The best of 
it all is that they are not yet satisfied 
with what they have. 


A Butterfly King 
GRACE A. MAC NEAR 

Twenty years ago the name of 
William Watkins stood out promi- 
nently among the entomologists. Mr 
Watkins was of Welsh descent and as 
a schoolboy he was thought to be 
decidedly “contrary.” Contrariness 
in the old times was thought also to 
mean a lack of good brains. 

William Watkins’s parents decided, 
just as many parents did in those 
days, that their son should follow a 
certain line of business which they 
chose for him, They could not under- 
stand why he did not take to this 
business which was that of a ship and 
insurance broker, and they had many 
talks with him in which they re- 
ferred to his unwillingness to continue 
at something which would surely 
bring him in time to either the poor- 





house or jail. But the boy, or young 
man as he was now, was an ardent 
lover of nature. He accidentally 


caught a peacock butterfly when he 
was only nine years old and from that 
time he sought an entomologist’s life. 
To be sure, he obeyed his parents and 
attempted to become interested in the 
ship broker’s business and his leisure 
time was devoted to collecting. It 
was not uncommon for him to stay 
out until the wee hours of the morn- 
ing, hunting some particular moth to 
add to his collection; for this he was 
censured and given to understand 
that he was idling his time “like a 
fool.” 

At length he became tired of this 
and determined to see life; so he 
went to India and again was criti- 
cized for lacking stability. He was 
told that a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, but here was a rolling stone 
that gathered something far better 
than moss, a wonderful and enviable 
reputation as an entomologist. Six 
years were spent in India during 
which time he obtained a fine collec- 
tion of rare insects which he brought 
back to England and sold at a great 
profit. Such was his knowledge of 
insect life that he was called upon in 
1881 to form an insect house at the 


London zoological gardens. In his 
later life Mr Watkins carried on a 


very peculiar business of breeding 
rare specimens of butterflies and his 
success at. it was such that he was 
known as the butterfly king. 


Novel Use for »Clothespin — The 
handiest thing I use about the cook 





stove is a snap clothespin. It can be 
used to lift hot kettle lids, pull hot 
saucepans backward or _ forward. 
change pies in the oven and in a 
hundred ways saves fingers from 
being burned.—[Mrs. F. N., New 


York. 
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lf Not as Advertised 
We Give Your Money Back 








F any article advertised in this 
paper, that you buy, be found 
to be not as advertised. 


We, publishers of Orange Judd 
American A griculturist, guarantee 
you satisfaction in your dealings 
with any advertiser herein, pro- 
vided that in writing them you 
say, “I saw your advertisement 
in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American A griculturist, to which 
I subscribe.” 

If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection. But, by us- 
ing that phrase, you really help 
yourself, for: 

You prove to the firm you write to that, 
being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
titled to its best service and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if he faile 
to do the right thing by you he will be re 

rted to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
usted fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
our advertising columns, 

By mentioning this paper, you enable the | 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or | 
order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser that 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which 1 subscribe,” 
you do the one thing uired of each sub- 
scriber under our broad contract, whereby 
we agree to refund to any subscriber 
purehase price of any advertised in 
our paper, i found not fo be ae ndveriaed 


This ‘centres te oeteted De Soe cents 
head of first column on editorial page. 
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Orange Judd. Service Bureau 


Z Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of 
stamps for their return, 


such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 
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The Best Investment 


I am asked to take my money out of 
the savings bank to buy railroad com- 
moa stock, The broker shows that if I 
hal done so a year ago the dividends 
Ww ould have been twice what the bank has 
pai?; also that I could now sell at a 
proit of $15 a share, Another broker 
asks me to buy defaulted bonds in rail- 
roads. Both say I can pay by monthly 
insiallments.—[A. S. J. 

A first mortgage on a good farm run 
by a good farmer, or federal farm loan 
bonds secured by such mortgages, are 
among the safest of investments and 
mey net say 5%, as against about 4% 
in : -vings banks. 
l:ailroads have been such uncertain 
div'dend payers that of late years 
thc r shares have fluctuated widely in 
value.and in dividends. If you are 
smart enough to buy at the bottom 
and sell at the top, such use of funds 
may be profitable, but that is a big 
“if” which has ruined more than it 
has enriched. The same is true of 
many other investments. Big returns 
usually imply corresponding risk. 

Even old established and wisely 
managed concerns sometimes find their 
profits reduced or swept away by con- 
ditions wholly beyond their control, 
such as the wars of the past two years. 
Even central city real estate may so 
depreciate as not to be able to pay the 
interest on its mortgage this is now 
true of many millions’ worth of prop- 
erty in down-town New York. 

A bond secured by an interest in 
several mortgages on good farms va- 
riously located, the principal of each 
of which is being reduced a little each 
year, comes nearer to absolute safety 
than any other investment. When free 
of all tax—local, state, federal, income 
or inheritance, such a bond netting the 
investor 4 to 5% may average a far 
better return over a series of years 
than almost any other investment. 
That is why congress embodied this 
principle in the new federal farm loan 
system soon to be in effect. 





Thanks for Services Rendered 


I received that money on the post- 
office money order I wrote you about 
and which they refused to pay before. 
After writing to you and putting the 
meiter in your hands I went to them 
agcin and this time they gave me the 
money without any question. I appre- 
ciate your kindness and will always 
speak a good word for your excellent 
paper.—[Mrs M. L. Dibble, Derby, 
i 4 : 


Thank you for the prompt service 
rendered by your bureau in o>taining 
a sei of jacks from the Crescent Tire 
Company. They came about a week 
after you wrote in my behalf.—[(R. H. 
Smith, Pa, 


I have received a check for $31.36 
from J. W. Hall & Company, East 
Branch, N Y, for the amount owed me 
for berries, Thank you very much,— 
(Mrs Lina Stahl, New York. 


I received the letter which the 
Nichols Electric Company, New York 
city, N Y, sent you with regard to the 
delay in filling my order. I feel very 
much indebted to you for your perse- 
verance in my behalf.—[Frank Harri- 
son, Wycombe, Pa. 





We are well satisfied with the check 
for $32 which we have been offered by 
the railroad. We wish to thank Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for securing this 
settlement for us. Had it not been for 
your efforts I feel positive we would 
never have received this much for our 
claim.—[John Trovinger, Thornville, O. 





Received your letter in regard to the 
Lackawanna Coal and Lumber Co. 
The desired information was just what 
I wanted. Thank you very kindly for 
Same.—[M. C. Morris, Oneida, N Y. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


Occasionally I meet a man who says 
lime has made no improvement in his 
crops. I have several times observed 
the same condition on farms that I am 
well acquainted with. There is a rea- 
son for this. One reason is that lime 
will not drain land. Lime applied to 
Soll that is primarily in need of drain- 
age and which cannot be profitably 
farmed till drained, is largely a waste 
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of money and effort. If the land were 
thoroughly tile drained, and then the 
lime applied ,the returns for the lime 
would be the very best. Again [I meet 
farmers who are using lime in an cf 
fort to overcome the effects of poor 
farming and of destructive methods of 
handling the soil My experience is 
ths at the use of lime must be acco, 
panied by better methods in ordpr ‘o 
be profitably used.—[J. T. Campbe 
Pennsylvania. 


Can you afford to turn a washir? 
machine for three hours each week 
when the same work can be done 
more efficiently with a small gaso- 
line engine at a cost of 15 cents for 
operation? How many other odd jobs 
about the farm such as pumping 
water, running the grindstone or 
turning the cream separator can yot 
afford to dv, when an engine will do 
the same work for 4 or 5 cenis an 
hour? A small gasoline engine can 
be purchased for $50, which is said 
by farmers to save the expense of an 
extra farm hand and reduce by half 
the time of doing chores.—[Ohio 
State University. 
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Notes and Questions 
About Farm Loans 
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Start Right in Organizing 

Information hos come to the treas- 
ury departmeni that certain parties 
are soliciting subscriptions to stock 
organizations under different names, 
claimed to be operated under the fed- 
eral farm loan act, and asking ad- 
vance payment of such subscriptions, 
especially from farmers, writes the 
secretary of the federal farm loan 
board under date of August 21, 1916. 
The members of the board are now 
absent from Washington engaged in 
the work of organization. 

The representation by any person 
that any organization is now offering 
to make loans by authority of the 
farm loan. board, and any attempi [to 
collect money under such represent:- 
tion is fraudulent and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. It is desirable 
that farmers should discuss among 
themselves the benefits to be derived 
from the new law and to ta':e prelim- 
inary steps for the organization of 
farm loan associations as soon as the 
jand banks have been established, But 
no money should now be paid in con- 
nection therewith to any person for 
stock or expenses, no matter what the 
representation may be. 





Loan Questions Answered 


IT want to know how I can. get some 
of the money and how soon.—f[I. P. 
Davis, 

Get 10 or more farmers to sign the 
informal application blank contained 
in the outfit we send to any subscriber 
on request. Send it back to this office 
and we will forWard it to the United 
States treasury department, with the 
request that as soon as the federal farm 
loan board is appointed, it send you 
the official documents with which to 
complete the po gg we in your 
own vicinity of a nati 1 farm loan 
association through which only loans 
may be obtained. 

T do not know of 10 farmers right in 
this vicinity who would like to get to- 
gether and form a club, but if we could 
unite with a number from an adjoin- 
ing county, we could have a strong or- 
ganization.—_{H, F. Lawrence, 


That is allowable under the law 
The 10 or more starters need not nec- 
essarity Hive in the same township or 
county. No one club will have a mo- 
nopoly of the business within its terrli- 
tory. The field will be open to 
others, just the same as two or more 
national banks often operate in the 
same bailiwick, Only borrowing farm. 
ers may join, 





A recent organization of farmers as 
a farm loan association was reported 
from Pocahontas county, W Va, with 
W. 1. Lane of Durbin as secretary, and 
the following members: J. W. Hevner, 
Robert J. Hevyner, Cecil C. Howchin. 
Thomas Houwchin, F. K. Moore, J. H. 
Galford. I. M. Colaw. KH, R. Paiiman, 


Vanburen Hevner, W. R. Sutton, 8. S. 
Davidson and H. C. Burner. M. J. Con- 
ley of Willoughby, O, sends im a list 
of charter members for Lake county, 
O, which includes: Lyman J. Fenner, 
Mary lL. Morse. J. J. Lilley, George 
flisworth, Fred Cont, J. W. Schupp, 
c. H. Johnson, Earl D. Pike, Frank 
Satava, Earl Dowen and M. J. Conley. 


Farmers in West Virginia are in- 
forming themselves regarding the 
methods of operation of the new farm 
loan act as outiined from week to 
week in the columns of American 
Agriculturist. Through this paper a 
group of Putnam county farmers are 
forwarding their application to Wash- 
ington for a charter as a farm loan 
association. G. W. V. F. Rollins of 
Cuffalo is their secretary. Other mem- 
pers are: C. M. Parsons, M. E. King, 
tL. TH. Higginbottom, Henry Wovneli, 
William A. Smith, J. S. Parktas, Jo- 
seph Hart, M. A. Lovejoy, Margaret 
Feluere, David M. Ice, Sophie Jividen, 
Mordica Jividen, Abraham Jividen and 
Andrew H. Blake, 





Waste Land Boy Contest 

A contest offering unusual opportu- 
niiy for boys has been inaugurated by 
the Du Ponts. They are offering money 
prizes of $100 in each of six sections 
in the United St. ics. The first prize is 
$50 cash, second $30, third prize $20. 
The six divisions include, first, the 
north Atiantic states; second, south At- 
lantic states; third, north central 
states; fourth, south central states; 
fifth, western states; and sixth, Pacific 
coast. 

The idea of the contest is for a 
farmer to look over his land, pick out 
the bad spots, turn one acre of it over 
to his son and let him improve it. If 
it is covered with stumps or boulders, 
let his clear it, if it is swampy 
let him drain it, or if some other kind 
»f reclamation is necessary, let him do 
it. The main points of the contest ar 
to clear the Ixnd, improve the soil, 
then raise the crop. The conditions 
governing the contest are as follows: 
The contest will start officially at once. 
All entries must be received not late! 
than January 1, 1917, contest to close 
December 1, 1917. Write E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del, for entry blanks and further in- 
formation about the contest. 





Farm Personals 
New Jersey has welcomed another 
specialist to its depurtment of agri- 
cultural extension. J. 3, R. Dickey, 
formerly of Chester county, Pa, will 
make studies in soil fertility Mr 
Dickey was graduated from the Penn- 


in 111, later do- 
perimeninl work 


slyvania state college 
ing soil survey and e 
at the Pennsylvania si:tion. 
cently he has been cngaged in field 
work with the government. He will 
be chiefly coacerned in working out a 
system of improvement for New Jer- 
sey soils, which have agricultural pos- 
sibilities, but which have not as yet 
been developed. 





H. ©. Nichols, a prominent farmer 
of Bradford county, Pa, has an apple 
orchard that has recently been reno- 
vated with ®xcellent results, For at 
least 10 years the orchard was prac- 
tically worthless, so far as the produc. 
tion of marketable apples was con- 
cerned, but year before last he tried 
out the newer methods in orchard 
eare, Accordiagly, he sprayed, pruncd 
and cultivated the orchard until now 
the neighbors can truly learn a lesson 
in his system of management, The 
owner recently disposed of the last of 
a 700-bushel yield of first grade fruit. 
If there were more farmers like Mr 
Nichols, farm accounts might balance 
with a bigger figure on the right side 
of the ledger. 


Farmers of Morris county, N J, 
have recently welcomed A. M. Good- 
man as farm demonstrator for the 
county. Mr Goodman was born in 
Orange county, N Y, and graduated 
from the New York state college of 
agriculture in“1912. He has been in 
charge of important dairy work for 
the government. His thorough, prac- 
tical experience as a young man on a 
New York farm before going to col- 
lege, and his recent record with the 
government give assurance that he 
will well serve the interests of Morris 
county. 

Very unexpectediy there recently 
passed from our midst, J~W. Dar- 
row, one of the leading grange work- 
ers of the Empire state. For a great 
many years Mr Darrow aeted as 
editor of the Grange Review and did 
yeoman service in the grange cause 
which he loved so well, His de- 
parture will be remarkéd all over the 
land, and his happy, kindly smile, 
gentle countenance and wise counsocl 
will be sadly missed. His work was 
a large work and at all times it was 
well done. 
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American Agriculturis:: 


Wants to 
Serve You 





By telling you where to get things 
you wart, but don’t know where w (rd, 
Orange Judd American Agriculiurisi’s 
Service Bureau will answer by mail, 
free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 


First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anvthing advertised ia any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tetf 
you where to get whatever you want, 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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CHICAGO HOUSE 
WRECKING CO. 


















NOW Is The Time To Build Or Improve! 


Our Binding Guaran- 
tee Absolutely Pro- 
tects You. Money Will 
Be Promptly Refunded 
if You Are Dissatisfied. 


24 Years of Honest Public Dealing 
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HARRIS HOME Dc-118 
$817 Size 24x38 feet; 

seven rooms, 
bath and store room. An 
ideal cottage or country 
home. Built many times 
at a tremendous saving. 
Material sensibly cut-to-fit 
—no waste. Price includes 
all lumber, millwork, 
glazed sash and doors, 
shingles, sheer metal, 
nails, rough = finishing 
hardware — r: ‘or er. 
Only one of more than 3 Mod- 
ern American Harris Homes. 








MAIL COUPON FOR 
Our New FREE 
$10,000 
Book of Plans! 
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Best Mined Paint 





Fewer gallons wear Jong- 
er than any other. For 
Paint -Grder Bo. O6- $4 


100, per gallon 
For Best Barn Paint, 
Order DC-1 10, per gal. 








THis enormous business, with a capital of $10,000,000.00 

and satisfied customers in practically 

was founded in 1892 ona new —t buy and sell nothi 

that day to this—24 years of honest public dealing — we 

a hair's breadth from our original po 

our steady growth in power to serve our Browing host of regular customers. 
ch year our Browing financial 

has brought us added ability to control the sources of 

pains that have made our name famous from ocean to ocean. 
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Fy my hy 


Our special Fall “Clean-up” Lumber Bargain Price List. now ready, shows the biggest 
money-savings we have ever offered in good lumber for every building purpose. | Mad the 
Coupon now! If you expect to build or improve a home, barn or farm structure of any kind, 
this Fall, it will pay you BIG to write at once for our wonderful FREE Building Materiai 

k containing hundreds of tremendous bargains in Lumber and Millwork, only a few items 
of which we can show here. We have constantly available for quick delivery over 20,000, 
feet of brand new, high grade material in our yards here at Chicago.. To reduce freight ex- 
pense to the lowest possible charge we are equipped to make shipments direct to you from our 
main headquarters at Chicago, Washington and Jackson, Miss , eae on your location. 

This freight saving means many dollars of your money ea 


Hundreds of Other Big “Snaps” 
Like These_ 
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[Get Our Low Freight Paid Prices 


A rough sketch of your building show-f 
ing the size of the roof, length of rafters, etc., 
is all we need to figure the amount of roofing 
you require. Mention the kind of roofing you 
wish and we can then give you our low ht 
prepaid prices delivered to your station. co FR 
can show you bigger money savings now than 

ever before- z 


[FREEI New Roofing Book No. DC31_]} 


We mail you free of cost, the most com- 
plete book of Roofing, Siding and Ceiling ever # 
published. Shows you how to lay roofing by 
simple directions and easily understood dia- 
gtams. It gives our complete quotations on 
conductor pipe, eave_trough and all roofing 
sundries. Ask for our 7REE Roofing Book DC-31 . 























Last Call for the Big RUMELY Sale Bargains! 
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‘TODAY we are r recognized as the leading ‘ sapot cash” buyers 
at forced sales. 
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HARRIS BARN DC-22 0 
$43 This Harris 
*“Majestic’’ 


Barn is one of many wp-to- 
date designs shown in the 


Harris Barn Book. Built 
time and again at a great 
saving. ontains every 
feature that experience 
has pro desirable in 
modern barn construction, 
Interior arrangement can 
easily be made a model of 
convenience-—space saving 
and vane A of labor in 
housing and feeding stock. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
Our FREE 
Model Barn 
Plan Book! 
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= Can't be why 2 sturd A pow - a 
Complete, as shown with i B. re 3 : one man > 
apacity. 10 to 20 tons per hour. | ever offered. All sizes for one cent per bu- 
= —s a Cape! —_e eee oer | Cuts any kind of silage as fast as Sh to 65hp. Order No. Cap. 20 bushels per hour. 
ow may tae tao. "Fer 8 in. 34285 Wo, 56-300 feed ft. Order “110° be-180. For shp at $4400 ae te highest mee. 
ger hour. Order Wo. DC- $1 G50 | Pree OT. stice bcicod fast an lw. poepertieaniely Cansteashed kercecoeborsers. [Priceww: ss (OA 


40 Acres of Bargains Like These— 








$1.25 Sine 
St darable troughs 
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No Other Tire 


Tempts Goodyear Users 


HERE are still thousands who think that one 
tire is much like another. 


But the largest single group of tire buyers in 
America evidently does not think so. 


The proof of this is, that they continue to buy 
one Goodyear equipment after another, year after 
year. 


If they did not prefer Goodyear Tires to any 
others, they would surely be tempted away by the 
lower prices on scores of others. 


But they are nof tempted away. 


Goodyear branches, Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers, Goodyear salesmen all say the same 
thing —that these customers buy, and buy, and 
buy again. 

Goodyear buyers are’ sane, clear-headed, care- 
ful buyers like yourself. 


# 








* ; American Agriculturist 





They firmly believe in Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear features, because they have found that 
they make these tires go farther, last longer and 
so cost less in the end. 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires are made strong, safe and sturdy 
by these unique advantages: 


They are easy to put on and take off because they do 
not rust fast to the rim. 


Blow-outs are lessened by our No-Rim-Cut Feature. 


Punctures and Skidding are reduced by our Double- * 
Thick All-Weather Tread. 


Loose Treads are diminished by our On-Air Cure. 


Blowing off the rim is prevented by our Braided Piano 
Wire Base. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and Tire Saver 
Accessories are easy to get from Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers everywhere. 2 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 


_ Goop¥SYEAR TIRES 











